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In Memoriam. 


By CuHarztes DICKENS. 
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Ir has been desired by some of the personal friends of the great English 
writer who-established this magazine, that its brief record of his having 
been stricken from among men should be written by the old comrade and 
brother in arms who pens these lines, and of whom he often wrote himself, 
and always with the warmest generosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-cight years ago, when he proposed to 
become the illustrator of my earliest book. I saw him last, shortly before 
Christmas, at the Atheneum Club, when he told me that he had been in 
bed three days—that, after these attacks, he was troubled with cold 
shiverings, “ which quite took the power of work out of him ”—and that 
he had it in his mind to try a new remedy which he laughingly described. 
He was very cheerful, and looked very bright. In the night of that day 
week, he died. 

The long interval between those two periods is marked in my remem- 
brance of him by many occasions when he was supremely humourous, 
when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he was softened and serious, 
when he was charming with children. But, by none do I recall him more 
tenderly than by two or three that start out of the crowd, when he un- 
expectedly presented himself in my room, announcing how that some 
passage in a certain book had made him cry yesterday, and how that he 
had come to dinner, ‘‘ because he couldn’t help it,” and must talk such 
passage over. No one can ever have seen him more genial, natural, 
cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive, than I have seen him at those 
times. No one can be surer than I, of the greatness and the goodness of 


the heart that then disclosed itself. 
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We had our differences of opinion. I thought that he too much 
feigned a want of earnestness, and that he made a pretence of under- 
valuing his art, which was not good for the art that he held in trust. But, 
when we fell upon these topics, it was never very gravely, and I have a 
lively image of him in my mind, twisting both his hands in his hair, and 
stamping about, laughing, to make an end of the discussion. 

When we were associated in remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, he delivered a public lecture in London, in the course of which, 
he read his very best contribution to Puncu, describing the grown-up 
cares of a poor family of young children. No one hearing him could 
have doubted his natural gentleness, or his thoroughly unaffected manly 
sympathy with the weak and lowly. He read the paper most patheti- 
cally, and with a simplicity of tenderness that certainly moved one of his 
audience to tears. This was presently after his standing for Oxford, 
from which place he had dispatched his agent to me, with a droll note 
(to which he afterwards added a verbal postscript), urging me to “ come 
down and make a speech, and tell them who he was, for he doubted 
whether more than two of the electors had ever heard of him, and he 
thought there might be as many as six or eight who had heard of me.” 
IIe introduced the lecture just mentioned, with a reference to his late 
electioneering failure, which was full of good sense, good spirits, and good 
humour. 

He had a particular delight in boys, and an excellent way with them. 
I remember his once asking me with fantastic gravity, when he had been 
to Eton where my eldest son then was, whether I felt as he did in 
regard of never seeing a boy without wanting instantly to give him a 
sovereign? I thought of this when I looked down into his grave, after 
he was laid there, for I looked down into it over the shoulder of a boy to 
whom he had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances; but it is to little familiar things sug- 
gestive of the voice, look, manner, never, never more to be encountered 
cn this earth, that the mind first turns in a bereavement. And greater 
things that are known of him, in the way of his warm affections, his quict 
endurance, his unselfish thoughtfulness for others, and his munificent 
hand, may not be told. 

If, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, his satirical pen had ever 
gone astray or done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its ewn petition for 
forgiveness, long before : 


I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


In no pages should I take it upon myself at this time to discourse of 
his books, of his refined knowledge of character, of his subtle acquain- 
tance with the weaknesses of human nature, of his delightful playfulness as 
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an essayist, of his quaint and touching ballads, of his mastery over the 
English language. Least of all, in these pages, enriched by his brilliant 
qualities from the first of the series, and beforehand accepted by the 
Public through the strength of his great name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all that he had written of his 
latest and last story. That it would be very sad to any one—that it is 
inexpressibly so to a writer—in its evidences of matured designs never 
to be accomplished, of intentions begun to be executed and destined 
never to be completed, of careful preparation for long roads of thought 
that he was never to traverse, and for shining goals that he was never 
to reach, will be readily believed. The pain, however, that I have felt 
in perusing it, has not been deeper than the conviction that he was in 
the healthiest vigour of his powers when he wrought on this last labour. 
In respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and 
a certain loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I believe it to be 
much the best of all his works. That he fully meant it to be so, that 
he had become strongly attached to it, and that he bestowed great 
pains upon it, I trace in almost every page. It contains one picture 
which must have cost him extreme distress, and which is a master- 
piece. There are two children in it, touched with a hand as loving 
and tender as ever a father caressed his little child with. There is 
some young love, as pure and innocent and pretty as the truth. And 
it is very remarkable that, by reason of the singular construction of 
the story, more than one main incident usually belonging to the end of 
such a fiction is anticipated in the beginning, and thus there is an 
approach to completeness in the fragment, as to the satisfaction of the 
reader’s mind concerning the most interesting persons, which could 
hardly have been better attained if the writer's breaking-off had been 
foreseen. 

The last line he wrote, and the last proof he corrected, are among 
these papers through which I have so sorrowfully made my way. The 
condition of the little pages of manuscript where Death stopped his hand, 
shows that he had carried them about, and often taken them out of 
his pocket here and there, for patient revision and interlineation. The 
last words he corrected in print, were, “And my heart throbbed with 
an exquisite bliss.’ Gop grant that on that Christmas Eve when he 
laid his head back on his pillow and threw up his arms as he had 
been wont to do when very weary, some consciousness of duty 
done and Christian hope throughout life humbly cherished, may have 
caused his own heart so to throb, when he passed away to his Re- 
deemer’s rest ! 

He was found peacefully lying as above described, composed, 
undisturbed, and to all appearance asleep, on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1863. He was only in his fifty-third year; so young a 
man, that the mother who blessed him in his first sleep, blessed him in 
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his last. Twenty years before, he had written, after being in a white 
squall : 
And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea + 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 


Those little girls had grown to be women when the mournful day broke that 
saw their father lying dead. In those twenty years of companionship 
with him, they had learned much from him; and one of them has a 
literary course before her, worthy of her famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one of the old year, he was 
laid in his grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to which the 
mortal part of him had returned, with that of a third child, lost in her 
infancy, years ago. The heads of a great concourse of his fellow-workers 
in the Arts, were bowed around his tomb, 
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Historical Contrast. 


May, 1701: December, 1863, 





WHueEN one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 

Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times—when Dryden died, 


Our royal abbey’s Bishop-Dean* 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 

But, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there. 


The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a Nat‘on’s pain; 

‘“‘ Panther” and “ Hind” forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fine. 


O gentler Censor of our age! 

Prime master of our ampler tongue! 
Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with Wrong. 


Fielding—without the manners’ dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room, 
What Prelate deems thy grave his loss? 
What Halifax erects thy tomb? 


But, may be, He,—who so could draw 
The hidden Great,—the humble Wise, 
Yielding with them to God’s good law, 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies. 


1 Gey 








* Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster, 
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‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis? —What shame 
to wail with tears the loss of so dear a head, or when will there be an end 
to such weeping?” Now, at the present moment, it is not so much that he 
who has left us was known, admired, and valued, as that he was loved. 
The fine grey head, the dear face with its gentle smile, the sweet, manly 
voice which we knew so well, with its few words of kindest greeting; the 
gait, and manner, and personal presence of him whom it so delighted us to 
encounter in our casual comings and goings about the town—it is of these 
things, and of these things lost for ever, that we are now thinking! We 
think of them as of treasures which are not only lost, but which can never 
be replaced. He who knew Thackeray will have a vacancy in his heart's 
inmost casket, which must remain vacant till he dies. One loved him 
almost as one loves a woman, tenderly and with thoughtfulness,—thinking 
of him when away from him as a source of joy which cannot be analysed, 
but is full of comfort./ One who loved him, loved him thus because his 
heart was tender, as is the heart of a woman. 

It need be told to no one that four years ago—four years and one 
month at the day on which these words will come before the reader—this 
Magazine was commenced under the guidance, and in the hands, of 
Mr. Thackeray. It is not for any of us who were connected with him 
in the enterprise to say whether this was done successfully or not; but 
it is for us—for us of all men—to declare that he was the kindest of 
guides, the gentlest of rulers, and, as a fellow-workman, liberal, unselfish, 
considerate, beyond compare. It has been said of him that he was 
jealous as a writer. We of the Cornhill knew nothing of such jealousy. 
At the end of two years Mr. Thackeray gave up the management of 
the Magazine, finding that there was much in the very nature of the 
task which embarrassed and annoyed him. He could not bear to tell an 
ambitious aspirant that his aspirations were in vain; and, worse again, he 
could not endure to do so when a lady was his suppliant. Their letters 
to him were thorns that festered in his side, as he has told us himself. In 
truth it was so. There are many who delight in wielding the editorial 
ferule, good men and true, no doubt, who open their hearts genially to 
genius when they find it; but they can repress and crush the incapable 
tyro, or the would-be poetess who has nothing to support her but her 
own ambition, if not with delight, at least with satisfaction. Of such 
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men are good editors made. Whether it be a point against a man, or 
for him, to be without such power, they who think of the subject may 
judge for themselves. Thackeray had it not. He lacked harduess for 
the place, and therefore, at the end of two years, he relinquished it. 

But he did not on that account in any way sever himself from the 
Magazine. His Roundabout Papers, the first of which appeared in our 
first number, were carried on through 1862, and were completed in the 
early part of 1868. Lovel the Widower, and his Lectures on the Four 
Georges, appeared under his own editorship. Philip was so commenced, 
but was completed after he had ceased to reign. It was only in November 
last, as our readers may remember, that a paper appeared from his hand, 
entitled, Strange to say, on Club Paper. In this he ridiculed a silly report 
as to Lord Clyde, which had spread itself about the town,—doing so 
with that mingled tenderness and sarcasm for which he was noted,—the 
tenderness being ever for those named, and the sarcasm for those un- 
known. As far as we know, they were the last words he lived to 
publish. Speaking of the old hero who was just gone he bids us 
remember that “censure and praise are alike to him;— The music 
warbling to the deafened ear, The incense wasted on the funeral bier !’” 
How strange and how sad that these, his last words, should now come 
home to us as so fitted for himself! Not that we believe that such praise 
is wasted,—even on the spirit of him who has gone. 


Comes the blind Fury with abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun life! “ But not the praise,” 
Phebus replied, and touched ray trembling ears. 


Why should the dead be inaccessible to the glory given to them by those 
who follow them on the earth? He, of whom we speak, loved such 
incense when living. If that be an infirmity he was so far infirm. But 
we hold it to be no infirmity. Who is the man who loves it not? Where 
is the public character to whom it is not as the breath of his nostrils? 
But there are men to whom it is given to conceal their feelings. Of such 
Thackeray was not one. He carried his heart-strings in a crystal case, 
and when they were wrung or when they were soothed all their workings 
were seen by friend and foe. 

When he died he was still at work for this Magazine. He was writing 
yet another novel for the delight of its readers. “Shall we continue 
this story-telling business and be voluble to the end of our age? Will it 
not be presently time, O prattler, to hold your tongue and let younger 
people speak?” These words, of course, were’ his own. You will find 
them in that Roundabout Paper of his, De Finibus, which was printed in 
August, 1862. He was voluble to the end;—alas, that it should have 
been the end! The leisure time of which he was thinking never came 
tohim. That presently was denied to him, nor had he lived would it 
have been his for many a year to come. He was young in power, young 
in heart as a child, young even in constitution in spite of that malady 
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which carried him off. But, though it was so, Thackeray ever spoke of 
himself, and thought of himself, as of one that was old. He in truth 
believed that the time for letting others speak was speedily coming to 
him. But they who knew him did not believe it, and his forthcoming 
new novel was anxiously looked for by many who expected another 
Esmond. 

I may not say how great the loss will be to the Cornhill, but I think 
that those concerned in the matter will be adjudged to be right in giving 
to the public so much of this work as he has left behind him. A portion 
of a novel has not usually much attraction for general readers; but we 
venture to think that this portion will attract. ‘They who have studied 
Mr. Thackeray’s characters in fiction,—and it cannot be doubted that 
they have become matter of study to many,—will wish to follow him to 
the last, and will trace with a sad but living interest the first rough 
lines of the closing portraits from his hand. 

I shall not attempt here any memoir of Mr. Thackeray's life. Such 
notices as the passing day requires have been given in many of the daily 
and weekly papers, and have been given, I believe, correctly. I may, 
perhaps, specially notice that from the pen of Mr. Hannay, which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Courant. The writing of his life will be a 
task, and we trust a work of love, for which there will probably be more 
than one candidate. We trust that it may fall into fitting hands,—into 
the hands of one who shall have loved wisely, and not too well,—but, 
above all things, into the hands of a true critic. That which the world 
will most want to know of Thackeray, is the effect which his writings 
have produced; we believe that effect to have been very wide, and 
beneficial withal. Let us hope, also, that the task of his biography may 
escape that untoward hurry which has ruined the interest of so many of 
the memoirs of our latter-day worthies. 

Of our late Editor’s works, the best known, and most widely appre- 
ciated are, no doubt, Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, and Esmond. 
The first on the list has been the most widely popular with the world at 
large. Pendennis has been the best loved by those who have felt and 
tasted the delicacy of Thackeray’s tenderness. Z'he Newcomes stands con- 
spicuous for the character of the Colonel, who as an English gentleman 
has no equal in English fiction. Esmond, of all his works, has most 
completely satisfied the critical tastes of those who profess themselves 
to read critically. For myself, I own that I regard Esmond as the 
first and finest novel in the English language. ‘Taken as a whole, I 
think that it is without a peer. There is in it a completeness of historical 
plot, and an absence of that taint of unnatural life which blemishes, 
perhaps, all our other historical novels, which places it above its brethren. 
And, beyond this, it is replete with a tenderness which is almost divine,— 
a tenderness which no poetry has surpassed. Let those who doubt this go 
back and study again the life of Lady Castlewood. In Esmond, above 
all his works, Thackeray achieves the great triumph of touching the 
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innermost core of his subject, without ever wounding the taste. We 
catch all the aroma, but the palpable body of the thing never stays with 
us till it palls us. Who ever wrote of love with more delicacy than 
Thackeray has written in Esmond? May I quote one passage of three 
or four lines? Who is there that does not remember the meeting between 
Lady Castlewood and Harry Esmond after Esmond’s return, ‘*‘ Do you 
know what day it is?’ she continued. ‘It is the 29th December ; it is 
your birthday! But last year we did not drink it;—no, no! My lord 
was cold, and my Harry was like to die; and my brain was in a fever ; 
and we had no wine. But now,—now you are come again, bringing 
your sheaves with you, my dear.’ She burst into a wild flood of weeping 
as she spoke ; she laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying 
out wildly,—‘ bringing your sheaves with you,—your sheaves with 
you ! ) 

But if Esmond be, as a whole, our best English novel, Colonel 
Newcome is the finest single character in English fiction. That it has 
been surpassed by Cervantes, in Don Quixote, we may, perhaps, allow, 
though Don Quixote has the advantage of that hundred years which 
is necessary to the perfect mellowing of any great work. When Colonel 
Newcome shall have lived his hundred years, and the lesser works of 
Thackeray and his compeers shall have died away, then, and not till then, 
will the proper rank of this creation in literature be appreciated. 

We saw him laid low in his simple grave at the close of last year, and 
we saw the brethren of his art, one after another, stand up on the stone 
at the grave foot to take a last look upon the coffin which held him. It 
was very sad. There were there the faces of rough men red with tears, 
who are not used to the melting mood. The grave was very simple, as 
became the sadness of the moment. At such times it is better that the 
very act of interment should be without pomp or sign of glory. But, as 
weeks pass by us, they, who love English literature, will desire to see 
some preparation for placing a memento of him in that shrine in which 
we keep the monuments of vur great men. It is to be regarded as a 
thing of course, that there should be a bust of Thackeray in Westminster 


Abbey, 
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Alargaret Denzil’s DHistory, 
(Annotated by her Husband.) 
CHAPTER X. 

OVER THE CLIFF. 


co ‘aaa anil 1 WOKE next morning to the 
| pattering of a swift autumnal 
_ shower upon the stones in 
the street—pattering with a 
noise which was loud enough 
i to make my eyes to open, 
| but not so loud as to scare 
=e away quite what was not 
(7 so much slumber as a long 
Adream of soft inarticulate 

whisperings. So it is in the 
ra days of youth. ‘Then, sleep 
| is like a clear spring. Slowly 
bs) we sink to the bottom of the 
| cool waters, and all night 

long the ripples overhead are 
= = a pre Sleep sings its own 
sweetness to senses which are never so much a-slumber but that they 
understand ; and when at daybreak the waters flow away, we step upon 
the earth with glowing limbs, strong, red; with eyes like jewels ina 
bath, and ears that are as capable as the wide heavens themselves. That 
is in the days of our youth : mine are already gone. 

The rain pattered on the ground with a loud susurration ; it was that, 
perhaps, which seized upon my waking mind, and held it so still. But 
not altogether that. Somewhere in its depths there was a sense of 
troubled happiness, which had not yet awakened to consciousness, so that 
I said to myself, “ What can it be?” The answer did not come on the 
instant ; but while I wondered, down came the prodigal rain with a wilder 
noise, and at the same moment all the scenes of yesterday rushed tumul- 
tuously into my mind. “ Arthur Lamont!” my lips exclaimed, without 
leave or licence of me. 

Then I rose, ashamed and troubled. I thought of how I had sat 
at my bed-foot in the dark last night, asking myself foolish questions 
—for so I called them now when it was broad daylight. But though 
I blushed, and even trembled at my nonsense, as if there was some- 
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thing daringly wicked in it, I presently beheld a face in the glass 
which had a splendour I did not know for mine. It startled me—I 
myself. How should this new strange beauty come all in a day—in a 
night? Since my heart was troubled, why did I look so radiant, as if 
I had been made like a goddess out of the morning clouds? If I was 
ashamed, my shame did not appear—that I saw with eyes which seemed 
to hang their lashes with drops of light. 

Does it appear from all this that I was in love? See how little I 
know by my asking the question. Perhaps: but it seems to me now 
when I do not care, that if I had been very much in love, I should 
have thought of my lover first of all. As it was, there was I, rejoicing 
in my new beauty, and not unconscious of what made the change; 
and yet it never occurred to me, till I had knotted my hair and 
turned away from the glass, that Mr. Lamont had gone adrift into the 
world again, and would never return! That I remember, because my 
folly came home to me then with such exceeding clearness. And also 
because I remember that afterwards I did not care to look in the glass, but 
finished my toilette with that ridiculous fine face of mine turned to the 
wall. How could I have been so stupid—so selfishly forgetful? I was 
as bad as madame! as bad as Charlotte! With thoughts like these 
I vexed myself—because it is so much pleasanter to feel angry than 
nonsensical. 

Presently, I heard a heavy footstep go downstairs past my door. It 
belonged to the house-servant, and thus I made a discovery which 
added something more to my vexation. It was only six o’clock; and 
there was I up and dressed already! My watch—which I had never 
thought of looking at before—confirmed Bridget’s most unwilling 
punctuality ; the church clock came in with provoking repetition. Could 
there be any doubt about my folly now? Because it was a fine morning 
—spite of the shower—because I had waked with my head full of—of 
such rubbish—I was to be dressed two hours before any one ever appeared, 
and all without knowing it ! 

‘‘ Now I shall be found out!” I thought. “ I remember what madame 
said last night; and when she hears that I must needs rise this morning 
with the maid, she will suppose "—and then I trembled at what she would 
suppose. Well, then, I would not go down till the clocks chimed eight ! 

This was an excellent method of solving the difficulty, if I had been 
allowed to carry it out. But it was not long before Bridget was heard 
coming upstairs again; to my horror, she stopped at my door, knocked, 
and walked in. “I beg your pardon, miss,” she said, showing all her 
surprise at seeing me out of bed so early, “ but I’m made a mistake, I 
thought I forgot to fill your water-bottle.” And Bridget did forget this 
evening task so regularly that her intrusion was not at all remarkable. 
Nevertheless, it was very embarrassing ; and now I had no better excuse 
than to pretend that, this being our last day in Brighton, I wanted to have 
a nice long walk before breakfast. 
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The rain had ceased (it was only a sudden shower, sweetening both 
air and earth), and I was glad to be out in all the stillness and freshness 
of the morning. Coming to the place where I had parted from Mr. Lamont, 
I hesitated a little, recalling his good-by ; and what should I see in the 
carriage way but a beautiful little bouquet? There it had lain all night in 
the dust, and then the rain had come down and drenched and battered it, so 
that the pretty paper in which the flowers had been dressed was all broken, 
“Poor little bouquet ! some angry woman threw you from her carriage, 
I think!” So I picked it up with ever so much commiseration, plucked 
a still bright and fresh camelia from its centre, and then placing the rest 
of the flowers out of the way of trampling feet, I went on again—feeling 
almost as pleased as if I had done a good deed. To be sure, I did not 
know the history of the nosegay, nor why it had been thrown into the 
dust. If I had, I should have gone my way much more seriously than I 
did, even with the fear of ‘‘what madame would think” before me. 
However, I cared less about that when I spied at a little distance some 
young ladies whose acquaintance I had made in sea-side fashion, and 
whom I now hastened to join. 

But they were not to be troubled with my company on this occasion. 
Before I had got up with them, a large slow figure came in sight,—my 
guardian’s ! 

Mr. Denzil had arrived in Brighton, then, by a late train last night, 
and was now taking a melancholy saunter for the benefit of his health. 
And as he drew nearer, his eyes downcast, I thought it really needed 
improvement. What was it he had said about some disease which wore 
his life away? However, I was so glad to see him, who had been so 
good to me—his presence seemed so sure a guarantee against madame’s 
displeasure, and any indulgence of troublesome, foclish, romantical ideas— 
that I thought less of my guardian’s heavy looks than I ought to have 
done. Still gazing on the ground, he did not see me at all—turning 
to go back when we were not twenty yards apart. So I ran forward, 
and dared to slip my hand beneath his arm as I bade him a demure 
“ Good-morning.” 

“ You, Margaret!” he exclaimed, in a voice that was so loud and 
seemed so angry that my hand was instantly startled away again. 

“Your poor little Margaret, sir!” 

He stopped still to look at me, and I looked at him half frightened, 
and then he said something in a voice that was neither loud nor angry 
about my not being a poor little Margaret, but a great ugly Margaret; 
and after that he said, “‘Good-morning, my dear,” as people do at the first 
moment of meeting. I thought this rather strange, but then, of course, 
he was surprised. 

“ And where is Madame Lamont?” he asked, when we had gone on 
a little way together. 

“ To tell the truth?” 

“‘My good girl always tells the truth.” 
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“ Well, then,” said I, unwarned by his dry manner, “ madame is at 
this instant stepping out of bed: for there is the quarter chime!” and I 
believe that was the first and last time I ever tried a lively answer. It did 
not please me, it did not please him ; and somehow I felt that he was at 
odds with me altogether. 

“ Just stepping out of bed! And you, not liking to lie till ten, run 
about Brighton till breakfast is called.” 

“Oh, no! I have never been out alone before. Only this morn- 

” 

What did I say ?—never before? I thought of what had happened 
last night, and got no further with my explanation. 

Taking no notice of this, my guardian went on, choosing the road 
which led to the cliff where I had walked with Mr. Lamont. Therefore 
we had to pass the spot where he and I had parted, and where the flowers 
had lain; and now it was Mr. Denzil’s turn to hesitate, looking about him 
much as I had done only a few minutes before. Some one else had 
passed meanwhile (I noticed two women loitering near), and had taken 
the flowers away; but if Mr. Denzil was not searching for them, I knew 
not what he meant, and so, very innocently, I offered him the one which 
I had saved. 

“Why, how did you come by that, Margaret ?” he asked. 

I told him; and how strangely out of place and unfortunate the poor 
little bouquet appeared, cast away in the road and drenched with rain. 
And who could have thrown it there, I wondered ? 

“ Are you sure it was not dropped by accident ?” said he. 

“Yes, I am sure it was thrown—by some lady going home angry and 
disappointed, I think. Don’t you?” a 

“No, my dear,” he answered ; “she would have picked it to pieces 
first—judging by my observation of angry ladies.” 

And it actually did not occur to me as significant that he should know 
the bouquet was not picked to pieces, in his sense of the words! He him- 
self appeared to be very impatient of my innocent flower, twirling it 
contemptuously in his fingers as we walked along the edge of the cliff. 
Finally he flung it over upon the shingles below. 

At the same moment my guardian said, in that very soft tone which I 
afterwards learned, by sadder experiences, betokened not quictude but 
excitement— 

“ How long do you think I have been in Brighton, Margaret?” 

“ How long, sir? Twenty hours,” I answered, determined to show no 
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levity this time. 

“ Twenty-six,” said he. 

“Then you might have dined with us, and you did not! ” 

“No, I didn’t. I wish I had! And how many times do you think I 
have seen you since I have been here? ‘Twice, my dear, and on both 
occasions I wondered what had become of Madame Lamont. This morning 
she is just stepping out of bed. Last evening she was just stepping into 
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bed, perhaps. However, you propose to return to Dorsctshire to-day, 
don’t you?” 

I stammered some affirmative answer, no doubt. 

“‘ But your school-days have pretty well come to an end. Six months 
ago you were a child still; now I see you are a woman, Margaret. Your 
very face is different to me. It is a bothering change, and I must tell you 
I have been thinking very seriously about what we are to do with you, 
What do you think of it yourself? ” 

I did not know. The question had never come into my head; and, 
altogether, I was a little frightened. 

“ But you haven’t thought about it at all, I daresay. Well, then, who 
was the gentleman you were walking with yesterday? I may ask, mayn’t 
I, Margaret ?” 

_ “Mr. Lamont, sir.” 

“So Iwas told! But I was informed too (we are in the same house), 
that Mr. Lamont has not been here more than a fortnight. And you had 
never seen him before. And yet, you know, I think you called hin 
‘ Arthur’ when you bade him good-by !” 

“ That was only because he asked me! He is madame’s son! He 
is unfortunate! They drive him off into the world again as soon as he 
comes home! You would pity him if you knew—if you knew he went 
away penniless, last night !” 

“What I do know is, that I heard him order an excellent breakfast 
this morning !” 

My answer to that I recall very distinctly. It was nothing but an 
empty “Oh!” for the intelligence fell upon me with all the effect of a 
mortifying disappointment. Why Arthur Lamont, having postponed the 
beginning of his journey till daylight, should not breakfast well, was a 
question which I was not then of an age to entertain. I had fancied him 
plodding out of the town wretched as he came into it; instead of that 
he was comfortably seated at an excellent breakfast! It was a little 
shock. 

“And so,” Mr. Denzil continued, “ you really thought he had gone off 
last night !” 

“ T did, indeed!” 

“ And it was not with any expectation of secing him this morning 
that you came out so early—for once ?” 

“‘ Believe me, it was not!” 

Then you don’t know he is coming this way at the present moment ! 
Got his baggage, though,” he added in an under tone, and speaking to 
himself. 

It was as my guardian had said. I had not observed him look back, 
but when I did so, there I saw Mr. Lamont, marching along valise in 
hand. 

Perhaps he had not recognized us before; but he knew us now—as 
could be told by his coming forward in a slow, hesitating way. He 
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wished to avoid a meeting, apparently, and saw no help for it—especially 
as we loitered and looked toward him. But presently he stopped at a 
place where the coastguard had cut a steep and giddy stair upon the face 
of the cliff, waved a farewell salute with his hat, and disappeared. 

He disappeared, and I ceased to tremble: but only for a moment. 

“ Margarct,” said my guardian as I turned to walk on—his face all 
listening and pale—‘‘do you know what has happened? Your friend 
has missed his footing and fallen from the cliff! Don’t scream, my dear,” 
(he did not understand that I could not scream)—* there’s no great harm 
done, I daresay; but we must go and see.” 

IIurrying away while he spoke, he, too, disappeared down the giddy 
stair, where I dare not follow him. But it was impossible to remain 
where I was; it would have been foolish to run home with a frightening 
tale which might prove exaggerated. Besides—but I need not say what 
besides. ‘There was a safe way to the beach not far distant; and I ran 
round, with my heart ready to faint, but determined to do nothing of the 
kind; and in good time I came to the place where Mr. Lamont lay 
apparently lifeless, with my guardian kneeling at his side. No other 
creature was visible, far or near. 


CHAPTER XI, 
OMEN. 


Axy one who looked upon Arthur Lamont’s face then—so very white, 
so very calm—would have cried, as I did, “ He is dead!” 

“Not at all!” said Mr. Denzil. ‘‘He has fainted from pain; and 
I've only just found out where the pain is. Another hatful of water, since 
you are here, Margaret.” 

I took the hat, and ran ankle deep into the tide to fill it, When I 
returned, I found that my guardian had cut one of Mr. Lamont’s boots 
from the swollen foot. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “‘do you saturate your handker- 
chief, that I may bind up this unlucky limb!” 

It was done—some water was thrown upon the sufferer’s pale face, and 
then he began to recover life : his ghost returned, how ghostly ! 

Rising upon his elbow, he pressed his hand upon his side, as if the 
pain was there, and fixing upon me a pair of unawakencd eyes, terrible 
for what they did not see, he saidg— 

‘“‘ Ma blessure, n’en pensez pas... . cest rien! .... Mais lui? 
Touché? . . . . &mort,dites-vous? Ah,mon Dieu! La belle vengeance! 
. .. « la belle chose que c’est 'honneur! C’était le diable qui s’en méla!” 

In the midst of such broken exclamations as these he sank back 
again, consciousness returning fast; so that in another moment the vision 
faded, the words died away, faltering, and he no longer lay wounded in 
Algeria, but only bruised and torn on Brighton beach. 
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“ Ma’mselle,” he said, the blood rushing back into his face, “I think 
I was cursing just now, but I did not know what I talked, and how could 
I dream you were here? Am I hurt?” 

“ Not much,” said my guardian (roughly, I thought), “ though there's 
something wrong with this ankle. ' Let us see if you can stand on the 
other leg.” 

Assisted by Mr. Denzil, he made the attempt; but the pain of the 
wounded foot when it hung unsupported was too great for endurance, 
“ With your permission, sir, I think I'll sit down again,” he said. “ Thank 
you very much. Of course I did not know you at the hotel,—you are— 
you are this lady’s guardian ?” 

“Tam, sir!” Mr. Denzil replied. ‘ And she must be yours fora 
few minutes, I suppose, for I must go and get a chair, or something to 
carry you back to the town. If Mr. Lamont faints again, Margaret, you 
know what to do: dash his face with water. And the less he talks, the 
better !” 

As soon as my guardian had gone, Mr. Lamont said, 

“ But I promise you I will not faint, Miss Forster; so be not alarmed 
about that. Only you must let me talk enough to tell you it is not my 
fault that you are troubled with me again. Iam never permitted to do 
what I wish, you see, even when I would rather not do it. My fate 
is always perverse.” 

“Do not say so! you might have been killed, Mr. Lamont !” 

‘Exactly. There again you perceive how fortune treats me !” 

Language like this was dreadful to me then. I could not forbear 
exclaiming,— 

“You should not say so! It is wrong.” 

“Is it? Well, if you believe it may have been a lucky accident that 
I was not killed, I shall begin to think so too. I do believe it!—Omen!” 
he cried a moment afterward, in a voice so loud and full of pleasure 
—he lying there so full of pain—that it startled me. His face, 
too, was flushed with boyish pleasure as he added, extending his 
right hand, clenched as I had seen it at first—“ Do you know what I 
have here?” 

“ No!” I answered, wondering much. 

“Nor did I till this instant. Well, you have heard of the invader 
who stumbled from his boat on landing, and how his companions were 
dismayed at the omen, and how he rose and showed them his hands full 
of the soil he had taken possession of ?—you have heard of him. Now 
see what I grasped when I came to the ground here!” 

He opened his hand, and there lay the flower which Mr. Denzil had 
thrown from the cliff ! 

“Has not that some meaning? To be sure, I have crushed it "— 
(and so he had : the white petals were bruised by tiny pebbles snatched 
in with them)—“ but that could not be helped. Iam not to blame this 
time. Or is it a part of the augury that the flower is crushed?” 
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He spoke as if he expected me to answer, but I could not, for I was 
more treubled than the Conqueror’s soldiers, because my dismay was 
indistinct, indefinable. They “murmured,” says the story: I was dumb. 
If Mr. Lamont thought there was something ominous in his seizing on 
this wretched flower when he fell, what should I think, who knew so 
much about it that he did not know? He said no more. 

Glad was I when I saw my guardian approaching with two boatmen 
to Mr. Lamont’s assistance. They took him in their arms, those two, and 
carried him as tenderly as might be over the rough shingle. Mr. Denzil 
and I remained to gather up the contents of the valise, which had burst. 
When everything had been assembled apparently, I descried something 
glittering at the mouth of a soft leathern purse. It was a watch, rich, 
elegant, costly, with #4. G4. in little clustering diamonds at the back. 

“A pretty toy for a penniless man!” my guardian muttered. And I 
wondered much as we wended home whether Arthur Lamont had that 
jewel in his valise when he came into the town, so poor! In my youthful- 
ness, in my ignorance, this was another little shock. I, too, began .to 
doubt whether Mr. Lamont was a sincere man; and the doubt made me 
no happier. 


[For my part, I had never much question about it, though this affair 
of the watch, when explained (though it never troubled me personally), 
showed nothing of that sort. At the same time, if I had been treated 
by W. as L. was treated, I think I should have been a little more 
sincere in my hatred, and a good deal quicker in dealing with him. Not 
that that shows I’m a better man—far from it, as Margaret has told me a 
dozen times. Only it does show what I mean about Lamont. He was 
insincere because (according to me) he was neverl ong of a mind—vacil- 
lating ; either too hot or too cold. I don’t think I mean insincere, after 
all, but irresolute. 

It was I who threw the bouquet into the road; and I confess that at 
the moment when Margaret came up to me as I knelt by Lamont’s side 
on the beach, I was trying to wrench open that clenched hand! I saw 
the stem of the flower protruding from the fist; and though it was only a 
stem, I knew full well what the fist hid, and how it got there. Now it 
seems that both Lamont and Margaret had some superstition as to this 
wonderful accident; but I who always had a seaman’s weakness about 
omens, judge how it affected me! Trirst, I cast the thing away because 
let me explain. 

It was six months since I had seen Margaret, and, indecd, I never did 
see her more than three times a year. And I'll tell you what I felt like 
when I did see her: like that man who stole the great diamond, when- 
ever he dared to unwrap the rags he hid it in. I was glad, but I was 
afraid! This beautiful creature, who was the only one in all the earth 
who ever had an affectionate word to say to me, was not mine—I knew 
that well enough; and I had her hidden as secretly as the thief had his 
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“ Ma’mselle,” he said, the blood rushing back into his face, “I think 
I was cursing just now, but I did not know what I talked, and how could 
I dream you were here? Am I hurt?” 

“ Not much,” said my guardian (roughly, I thought), “ though there's 
something wrong with this ankle. Let us see if you can stand on the 
other leg.” 

Assisted by Mr. Denzil, he made the attempt; but the pain of the 
wounded foot when it hung unsupported was too great for endurance, 
“ With your permission, sir, I think I'll sit down again,” he said. “ Thank 
you very much. Of course I did not know you at the hotel,—you are— 
you are this lady’s guardian ?” 

“Tam, sir!” Mr. Denzil replied. ‘And she must be yours fora 
few minutes, I suppose, for I must go and get a chair, or something to 
carry you back to the town. If Mr. Lamont faints again, Margaret, you 
know what to do: dash his face with water. And the less he talks, the 
better !” ; 

As soon as my guardian had gone, Mr. Lamont said, 

“ But I promise you I will not faint, Miss Forster; so be not alarmed 
about that. Only you must let me talk enough to tell you it is not my 
fault that you are troubled with me again. Iam never permitted to do 
what I wish, you see, even when I would rather not do it. My fate 
is always perverse.” 

“Do not say so! you might have been killed, Mr. Lamont !” 

“Exactly. There again you perceive how fortune treats me !” 

Language like this was dreadful to me then. I could not forbear 
exclaiming,— 

“You should not say so! It is wrong.” 

“Ts it? Well, if you believe it may have been a lucky accident that 
I was not killed, I shall begin to think so too. I do believe it!—Omen!” 
he cried a moment afterward, in a voice so loud and full of pleasure 
—he lying there so full of pain—that it startled me. His face, 
too, was flushed with boyish pleasure as he added, extending his 
right hand, clenched as I had seen it at first—‘ Do you know what I 
have here?” 

“No!” I answered, wondering much. 

“Nor did I till this instant. Well, you have heard of the invader 
who stumbled from his boat on landing, and how his companions were 
dismayed at the omen, and how he rose and showed them his hands full 
of the soil he had taken possession of —you have heard of him. Now 
see what I grasped when I came to the ground here!” 

He opened his hand, and there lay the flower which Mr. Denzil had 
thrown from the cliff ! 

“Has not that some meaning? To be sure, I have crushed it”— 
(and so he had : the white petals were bruised by tiny pebbles snatched 
in with them)—“ but that could not be helped. I am not to blame this 
time. Or is it a part of the augury that the flower is crushed?” 
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He spoke as if he expected me to answer, but I could not, for I was 
more troubled than the Conqueror’s soldiers, because my dismay was 
indistinct, indefinable. They “murmured,” says the story: I was dumb. 
If Mr. Lamont thought there was something ominous in his seizing on 
this wretched flower when he fell, what should I think, who knew s0 
much about it that he did not know? He said no more. 

Glad was I when I saw my guardian approaching with two boatmen 
to Mr. Lamont’s assistance. They took him in their arms, those two, and 
carried him as tenderly as might be over the rough shingle. Mr. Denzil 
and I remained to gather up the contents of the valise, which had burst. 
When everything had been assembled apparently, I descried something 
glittering at the mouth of a soft leathern purse. It was a watch, rich, 
elegant, costly, with #1. Gi. in little clustering diamonds at the back. 

“A pretty toy for a penniless man!” my guardian muttered. And I 
wondered much as we wended home whether Arthur Lamont had that 
jewel in his valise when he came into the town, so poor! In my youthful- 
ness, in my ignorance, this was another little shock. I, too, began to 
doubt whether Mr. Lamont was a sincere man; and the doubt made me 
no happier. 


[For my part, I had never much question about it, though this affair 
of the watch, when explained (though it never troubled me personally), 
showed nothing of that sort. At the same time, if I had been treated 
by W. as L. was treated, I think I should have been a little more 
sincere in my hatred, and a good deal quicker in dealing with him. Not 
that that shows I’m a better man—far from it, as Margaret has told me a 
dozen times. Only it does show what I mean about Lamont. He was 
insincere because (according to me) he was neverl ong of a mind—vacil- 
lating ; either too hot or too cold. I don’t think I mean insincere, after 
all, but irresolute. 

It was I who threw the bouquet into the road; and I confess that at 
the moment when Margaret came up to me as I knelt by Lamont’s side 
on the beach, I was trying to wrench open that clenched hand! I saw 
the stem of the flower protruding from the fist; and though it was only a 
stem, I knew full well what the fist hid, and how it got there. Now it 
seems that both Lamont and Margaret had some superstition as to this 
wonderful accident; but I who always had a seaman’s weakness about 
omens, judge how it affected me! First, I cast the thing away because 
—let me explain. 

It was six montks since I had seen Margaret, and, indeed, I never did 
see her more than three times a year. And I'll tell you what I felt like 
when I did see her: like that man who stole the great diamond, when- 
ever he dared to unwrap the rags he hid itin. I was glad, but I was 
afraid! This beautiful creature, who was the only one in all the earth 
who ever had an affectionate word to say to me, was not mine—I knew 
that well enough; and I had her hidden as secretly as the thief had his 
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jewel. To be sure, there appeared nothing extraordinary in the secret at 
first, and while Margaret was a child; but when she grew up to be so 
clever, and so very beautiful, and so good, and a woman, I began to 
wish I had never stolen the pleasure of a little girl’s love, or gratitude, or 
whatever it might be called. 

No doubt there seems to have been a simple way of avoiding any 
difficulty. Why did I not publicly acknowledge Margaret as a child of 
my adoption? Why? Because of my disease! The disease I caught 
in Bermuda! The wickedest woman the sun ever shone on! Of course 
I know it’s considered a crime worse than mutiny to say anything 
ill of a wife, even though you could prove she came from I won't say 
what place (and I don’t mean Bermuda). But wives are women—the 
best of them; and some women are bad as some are good; and wait, 
wait till we have come to the end of this history. 

Not that there is likely to be any record here of my own proper 
troubles. Margaret never heard of them, and I am glad enough to forget 
them when I can. I only say, once for all, that from the day my wife 
landed in England, bringing with her the body of her son, who had died 
on the voyage (he was not my son too—she was a widow when I married 
her), my life was infested with miseries—petty miseries which bred daily 
like vermin. Not but that a woman who had a plan for disposing of 
husbands by a regular course of damp linen, was capable of doing great 
injuries ;* but what I had to complain of up to this time was being 
treated like I have read in witch stories, where the witch made.a wax 
‘image of a man’s heart, and stuck needles into it, one every day; and 
melted it little by little before the fire: the poor wretch’s own heart 
bleeding away all the time, and melting in sickness, he never knew how. 
That was my case; only there was no secrecy about it, and no laws 
against it. God help every man who lives as I did: and I believe there's 
a plenty ! 

But what accounted for her behaviour? Well, it’s easier to account for 





* TI do not say the plan was ever tried on me: Heaven forbid. But it was nota 
comfortable thing to live with a woman who had that sort of ingenuity. It came out 
during our honeymoon. The English newspapers were in a fright about the frequency 
with which labourers’ wives (in Suffolk, if I remember rightly,) were poisoning their 
husbands. We talked about it at breakfast one day. I said I thought that of all 
crimes it was the most detestable. She quite agreed with me, but said what she 
wondered at was, that if women wanted to get rid of their husbands they should be 
so stupid as to poison them, especially after so many cases had been discovered. I 
observed that cutting their throats would more probably lead to detection. “Oh, yes,” 
she said, laughing. ‘ But don’t you think there are natural ways of doing the same 
thing?” “Natural!” says I, “what do you mean?” “ Well,” she answered, con- 
sidering, “of course it would not do for a great hardy man like you, but suppose a 
wicked woman were constantly to sleep her husband in damp shects, in a climate 
like yours? ” “ Well, then, she’d suffer too—that’s one comfort!” “ My dear,” says 
she, shaking her head with a smile, “ you know nothing at all: don’t you see that the 
wretch would first make a quarrel with her husband, so that they should sleep 
apart? ’—J. D. 
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the east wind than for the vagarics, and violence, and suspicion of some 
people : it is in their nature, and there’s an end of it. Nevertheless, if I 
suffered, I could pity my Torment (her name was Mercy), because of 
what lay at the root of both her wretchedness and mine. 

She had lost her boy, whom she idolized. He was a good clever lad, 
and his mother’s dream had long been to see him grow up to be a great 
English gentleman : thinking that his handsome looks, and his cleverness, 
and her money, would make a judge or a bishop of him in no time. Her 
money, I say (and she loved it next to her child), for this was the bargain 
between us on our marriage—she bringing about twenty-five thousand 
pounds to my four and a half. As long as her son lived, she was to have 
absolute control, for his benefit, of all our income over six hundred a year ; 
meantime, her consent was to be necessary in matters of investment and 
so forth; but if the boy died, then the whole property was to remain 
between us, and, at the death of one, to go intact to the survivor. And I 
daresay she never thought it possible the boy would die. 

But he did. He died before he saw England, which he was mad to 
see. ‘The country was hateful to his mother at once. She was not young, 
and in seven days she was seven years older; the future she had counted 
on totally changed; her money was only so much mockery; there were 
no more children for her; and by-and-by she fell to hating me, because 
she had got it into her head that one of these days I should marry again, 
and another boy succeed to her property, and the wonderful fortune it 
was to have brought to her son! This was the secret. She kept the 
bitter idea to herself as long as she could, I believe; but it came out 
at last. 

One day she asked me whether I had any objection to her dyeing her 
hair, which had got rather grey, 

“Not at all!” said I. “ In fact, I wish you would.” 

“Do you?” cried she, turning round upon me in what I may venture 
to call a cat-hurricane—(it was. then I first suspected she took drams)— 
“Do you? Don’t tell lies! You know you delight in seeing me grow 
old! You watch for every grey hair that comes, and grin to yourself, 
because you think your time’s near! I saw you laughing at me while I 
dressed, this morning, in the glass !” 

“Tt was only because you had that funny little pigtail sticking out 
behind,” says I. 

“That was your excuse for grinning, I know!” she screamed. “ Do 
you think it deceived me? But I see through your castle-building! 
You know I shall soon be dead, and then you'll have a fine new miss for a 
wife, and a son who'll take the inheritance of the angel I murdered, 
bringing him to this odious country after you! But do not think it shall 
happen! T'll live for ever! T'll come from my grave to strangle the 
brat !” 

I told her I believed ghosts could do no such thing as strangle any- 
body; and went away staggered at the violence of an infatuation I did not 
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understand. But the idea once got into my wife’s head, it took deep hold 
of her, showing itself in a hundred vexing ways: as I have said, it was 
at the bottom of all our wretchedness. It led to that jealousy without 
love which is the most monstrous of all passions, I should say; and 
here you see how the habit of keeping a foul temper alive with drams 
began. These two things made my misery ; and quarrels bred quarrels, 
and hate bred hate, till what was the cause of it or the beginning of it was 
all the same to me. 

But there it was: and now I think I have shown why I could not 
acknowledge Margaret as mine by adoption—though at first the very fact 
of the boy dying gave me a notion that that might easily be arranged. I 
said to myself, “ Here, again, we see the finger of Providence! I find my 
poor little maid just as the boy dies” (strange to say, the two things 
happened on the same morning!) “ and by-and-by she can take his 
place, I'll wait a little while till Mercy’s grief subsides, and then mention 
I’ve a daughter for her!” I even thought that my finding Margaret, 
in bad hands, on the very day that Mercy’s son went to a better world, 
would be a recommendation! This comes of knowing nothing about 
women ! 

And one day, when my wife was in a good humour, I broached the 
subject. I said, simply, that I had once seen running wild, near one of 
the hamlets of the New Forest, a very lovely little girl, and how sorry I 
had been that she was doomed to a peasant’s life ; that in our childless 
condition—and so forth. Mercy asked me how long since was that. I 
told her less than a year; and went on more boldly. “ Think,” says I, 
“of a child like I describe” (and I did describe her)—“ delicate, full of 
pretty sense, handsome as any lady, growing up to weed onions and feed 
pigs! while here——” “And think,” says she, dashing down her needle- 
work and walking out of the room, “ of your daring to insult me in this 
shameful manner!” “I spoke too soon,” I thought to myself. But 
then came the explosion above mentioned, which settled the question 
altogether; and I have doubted since whether it was not that hint of 
mine about Margaret (of course I did it clumsily) which started my 
wife’s bugbear into existence. Certain it is the hint was never forgotten ; 
and it led, at last, to what we shall see. 

I can’t write like Margaret; I am not so interesting as her narrative, 
of course; but it is only fair to myself to explain. This long note shows 
what my part in Margaret's history was to this date; and why I kept my 
charge secret (which has been misconstrued—cruelly) ; moreover, it will 
explain much that is to come. And now we'll carry on from the point 
we broke off at. 

It was six months since I had seen Margaret, and these six months 
had been particularly anxious ones. She could not remain at school 
very much longer, and I was puzzled what to do with her—what to 
propose for her future. And then the conviction came in that I should 
probably soon lose her altogether; and though it is true we met seldom, 
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still I knew she was grateful and good; I was proud of her; and my only 
pleasure was the pretty little letter she used to send me now and then. 
Now the prospect of losing her—by which I mean of her forming close 
ties with strangers before she had learned to look on me as anybody but 
a person who had kindly paid for her education—I did not at all like. I 
thought how different it might have been with our home if my idea had 
been carried out, if Margaret could have been to us like a daughter from 
the beginning ; and how she would sweeten the house now when she 
was coming into womanhood, if it was only for a year or two before she 
planted herself in a home of her own. 

At this juncture Madame Lamont’s letter arrived—a made-up sort of 
letter, with a good deal about the sea breeze and recruited health which 
was never meant to mean anything, and a sentence about.the unexpected 
arrival of her son, put in a way that meant a good deal. ‘* My son,” said 
she, “has lately left the army. Would it be agreeable to you to spend a 
day with us here, so as to see, on the spot, how bravely your ward has 
improved during her holiday?” I felt sure it would not be agreeable, but 
determined to go all the more for that. 

What son was this? I had heard of no son before—still less of a 
son “in the army.” How long had he been at Brighton? And was he 
permitted to spend his days lounging, reading, sailing, chattering with my 
dear little girl? These questions vexed me till I was downright angry. 
What I imagined was a fine foolish young fellow, with dainty manners, 
and overflowing with small talk, who was probably amusing himself by 
“laying siege” to Margaret’s heart, as their slang is; and ‘ Confound 
him!” I cried out amidst the rattle of the railway train that carried me 
too slowly to Brighton, “I know he can’t have sixpence to spare for 
pomatum unless he is richer than his mother ! ” 

Another confession: it was the thought of this gentleman and his 
“attentions” which made me go and buy that bouquet! It was a little 
ridiculous, I know; but I could not bear the notion of being disrated in 
my dear’s estimation by the airs of a gentleman in the army, all in a 
single week. 

I bought the bouquet—sheepishly ; and then I dined before walking 
out to Madame Lamont’s lodgings. But I hadn’t to go beyond the door 
of the hotel to see Margaret. While I stood there, she passed in earnest 
conversation with Lamont. Earnest!—I had never yet seen her look as 
she did then, listening. Ata glance I detected the wonderful change in 
herself which she has described; what is more, I knew they were talking 
confidences ! 

This was worse than I expected. I followed them, with a perfectly 
new sickness of heart, such as I did not suppose myself capable of. I 
was not angry at them, but at my own ill fortune; disappointed, distem- 
pered, with savage flashes of thought about my miserable home, and 
(here’s the confession—there’s no harm in it!) conscious at last of how 
much my heart clung to my dear Margaret, 
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They went on: I followed. They stopped to bid each other good 
night: I passed them, and heard him say, “ Margaret,” and_ her, 
“ Arthur.” They parted like lovers too: so I tossed my nosegay into the 
road, and went back to the hotel. 

A sudden idea struck me: a suspicion which certainly made me angry, 
though at the bottom of my heart I only wished it might prove true. 
Madame Lamont was poor. She was not ignorant of my affection for 
Margaret, or that I had a certain command of money: this, then, was a 
scheme to provide for madame’s son, who was doubtless in difficulties and 
sold out of the army. Lamont was to gain Margaret's affections in time, 
marry her, and throw himself on my generosity ! 

Pleased with the suspicion—for you see it assumed that Lamont ought to 
be sent tothe rightabout forthwith—I went into the <offee-room, and there 
was my man, with his half-bottle before him already. I sat at his table. 
I had my half-bottle too; wanting to hear him talk, that I might measure 
him. He did talk, greatly excited. Touch and go, glib and clever, ona 
dozen topics—I wondering how a man could reel off such speech as his 
without a thought for what he was talking about. For he was thinking 
of something else—that I could see from first to last. And so wasI. And 
there we two men sat—he in a fever which made him speak, I in the 
dumps which made me all but dumb, and nearly the same thoughts 
simmering in our minds all the while. The end of it was, I learned that 
Lamont was no schemer, and that he was going to leave Brighton next 
morning very early. He said something about a commission he had to 
fulfil in England, and then ke meant to leave the country for ever. That 
satisfied me. I rose from the table happier—happier im the half-stupefied 
way a man feels who is picked up at sea after drifting about alone for a 
day or two. 

The rest Margaret has written, She has shown, for me, that my 
satisfaction did not last long; though I made the most of it—lying awake 
a long hour, my cogitations undisturbed by footsteps which paced up and 
down, up and down, in the room above my head. A light footstep—a 
woman's. But (to say no more of that just now) Margaret did not quite 
know how startled I was to meet her abroad so early next morning. I 
had no doubt she had appointed a meeting with Lamont—(which looked 
desperately clandestine)—and for aught I could tell, meant to run away 
with him! This was an error I first discovered by her very innocence. 
Next, that confounded flower! I did not at all like its coming back to 
me; but when; five minutes after flinging it over the cliff, I found it grasped 
in Lamont’s hand, I seriously felt the superstition which only came on him 
like a fancy. To him it said “omen,” as one reads it in poetry books; 
to me it was like the tolling of the ship’s bell with no hand upon it. 
Willingly would I have got the flower out of his clutch, but the grasp was 
too strong for me; which was unpleasant too. I had to leave the blossom 
there; and then I had to leave Margaret with him; and when I came 
back the hand was open, the flower was gone, and since it was not to be 
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seen anywhere on the beach, I had to conclude that it had got into his 
bosom—or hers ! 

But if I could not get possession of that particular item in the luckless 
nosegay, I soon afterwards had all the rest. Yes! I may as well note 
it here that late in the evening a little parcel was left for me at the hotel ; 
and this little parcel contained the broken, battered bouquet just as 
Margaret says she found it. There was a note too: here it lies before 
me, scrawled in the wretchedest of writing, but not so badly put 
together, it will be observed :— 


“The gentleman who the young lady give the chamelier to this 
morning would probably like to have the rest of the charmin bookay 
whitch it was taken from, out of the guter. ‘The lady who sends this 
wiches him joy.” 


tartling, this, for a plain man. ‘To be sure, it might have been 
nuthing but the impudence of some early-rising muaid-servant, who had 
seen too much, and liked what they call a bit of fun. But, somehow, I 
was not satisfied with that idea, for other ideas came in which made me 
hot to contemplate. Once more I wished I had never seen my dear 
little girl, though when I thought of what might have become of her if I 
hadn’t, my mind changed. Still, would it not be well if she did get a 
sweetheart, and marry out of hand ?—somebody who was worthy of her, 
though not a man like Lamont, with whom she would certainly live in 
poverty to the end of her days. Meantime, who had sent that note? 
Who had been watching? The questions were not easy to answer, and 
from that moment I felt more like a thicf than ever. 

Well, the hand of my Torment was in it, though the actual writer of 
the note was Mrs. Forster—Margaret’s mother. Margaret herself might 
have told us that, when she wrote about the “two women loitering ;” 
though of course she knew no more who they were at the time than I 
knew my Torment had followed me to this hotel ; that it was she whom I 
heard tramping overhead; and that here she had fallen in with Mrs, 
Forster (her husband dead) wko was now chambermaid in the place! 
This woman kept herself out of my way, but when Mrs, Denzil came 
and asked a thousand questions about a certain gentleman, behold what 
happens! But I am afraid I am ahead of the story.—J. D.] 


CHAPTER XIL 
Tun LittLe Buack Boor. 


A cuaiz awaited Mr. Lamont near the beach; there were few idlers 
abroad at that hour, and he was drawn to the hotel with little obser- 
vation, We followed, anxious to learn precisely what had happened to 
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the damaged limb, and to see him placed in good hands beforé ahy ‘eport 
was made to madame mére. A surgeon was staying in the house, 
fortunately; and he soon made known that not only was Mr. Lamont’s 

ankle badly sprained, but a bone fractured. “ And here I am to lie 

for two or three months,” said he, when we were admitted to take his 

messages to his mother, “in unexpected clover. Though what the 

world will do without me! My family dejected, my mission”—and 

then a sudden spasm, not of pain, but of apprehension, shot in‘o his 

face. Forgetting the agony which he had affected to make light of, he 

started from the sofa whereon he lay and glanced about him like a 

creature robbed of its young. 

“My valise! my valise, m’sieur !” 

“Sit down, sir! Your valise is all right. I brought it in myself,” 
said Mr. Denzil. 

“ But it burst! Everything in it was scattered!” 

“ And we put everything back again.” 

“My valise, m’sieur! A thousand pardons—I forget myself. But 
if one thing I had amongst my trumpery is lost——!” 

It was on my lips to say, “ The watch is there ;” but the indelicacy of 
such an exclamation, the inconvenance of knowing aught about the 
trinket, occurred to me in time. The valise was brought. He searched 
in it impatiently, and found what he sought with most manifest thank- 
fulness. 

Then came the question, what was to be said to madame? Her son 
was content with no verbal message. He would “scribble a few lines; 
for that,” said he, “will show I am not much hurt.” And so he did: 
tearing a leaf from his pocket-book and writing as he lay—alternately 
red and white with pain. 

A few minutes, and we (that is to say, Mr. Denzil and I) were with 
Madame Lamont and her daughter—both ignorant, till then, that I had 
left the house. However, nothing was said about it. Mr. Denzil’s 
presence, and the bad news we brought, put that out of consideration. 
My guardian described the accident as a “ sprained ankle; ” so had the 
sufferer himself described it; and though madame showed no want of 
feeling for her son, and even Charlotte cried, “ Poor fellow!” a sprained 
ankle is not a grave injury, and it soon appeared that the ladies rather 
regarded the news as bad for them. 

“Tt is really not serious?” madame inquired. 

“ Not at all,” my guardian answered, with a kind intention. 

“ But he will be confined to his room for some time, perhaps?” said 
Miss Lamont. ow 

“No doubt: for a month—two months, I daresay.” 

“Two! Dear me, how unfortunate! And we must return home 
to-morrow, mamma.” 
“For that matter, he’ll do very well where he is,” said my guardian. 
The ladies exchanged glances full of significant commentary on this 
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remark. Of course he would do very well—so well that he might be 
tempted to stop through the winter: but the bill ! 

Madame sighed, Charlotte looked fretful, but there was no help for 
them. ‘Their prodigal had returned to add new burdens to the old ones; 
it was the natural perversity of their fortune that he should sprain an 
ankle while he was actually ridding them of his presence, and all they 
could do was to submit. These were their thoughts, manifestly. Char- 
lotte’s lips, which seemed to thin, madame’s éyebrows, raised to melan- 
choly-mark, bore witness against them; and though, indeed, I did not 
forget that neither mother nor daughter knew how much their prodigal 
suffered, I could not help resenting in my heart their unsympathetic 
fears. 

Not that they were justly to blame—much. Te had never told them 
the secret of his life, of his death-in-life; for them there was no ro- 
mance, no justification in it: nothing but natural weakness, natural 
idleness, natural selfishness. What they knew only was, that he had 
ruined them at the beginning of his career; that he had perpetuated the 
injury by many demands upon them afterwards ; that they were to this day 
struggling to pay his debts, or debt he had forced upon them ; and now he 
had “turned up” again, penniless, hopeless, hardened, and indifferent (it 
seemed) to his own degradation. J knew this indifference was most 
uneasily affected; but then he had confessed to me, not to them. 

Moreover, madame was in the presence of another difficulty brought 
about by her son. She was in danger of losing a pupil who was worth 
more than sixty pounds a year to her; and not that only, but Mr. 
Denzil’s friendship, which had its value too. Even I had observed his 
displeasure, darkly guessing why he was displeased; but madame 
understood him better, and dreaded the moment when he should accuse 
her of exposing me to the flatteries of her son. For she herself had 
no doubt he had made a declaration of love, which I had listened to 
well pleased. She even admitted to my guardian, when he spoke with 
her alone that day, that she thought so—to her grief; to his grief, cer- 
tainly. The irritation he had shown so often was now gone. In all my 
life I remember few things more distinctly than the gentle unhappiness 
which showed itself upon my guardian’s face, and upon all the air round 
about him, when he rejoined me after the interview. The gentleness 
was for me, the unhappiness was all his own. In that moment, when he 
came to me, where I sat alone by the drawing-room window, and took 
ny hand without reason, and said, “ Well, my dear?” and no more, I 
understood his kindness better than I had done ever at all. Madame 
had communicated to him the suspicions which she had made evident to 
me; he himself Suspected ; and I knew that he, too, must think Arthur 
Lamont unworthy; and yet he only said, “ Well, my dear!” as if he 
was very, very sorry, but certainly not angry with me. 

Now was not all this enough to persuade me that I was in love? It 
was enough to make me thoughtful, at any rate; though whether my 
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thoughts, or rather my fancies, were altogether favourable to the pretty 
nonsense which filled my head at waking, I declare I cannot tell.* 

Madame spent much of that day with Mr. Lamont, and Charlotte 
visited him too. That they comforted him much is doubtful; though 
after madame had seen her son, she evidently thought more of his own 
afflictions and less of those he bestowed on her. Whether he got worse 
or better was never said, and I dare not ask. All day, everyone main- 
tained toward me the silence which I so often heard commended in my 
childhood; and I liked it as little now as then. There was tyranny in it; 
or so I thought. Miss Lamont had something to say, indeed. 

“ Margaret,” said she, with an air at once business-like and confiding, 
“ you must know my mamma and Mr. Denzil are rather annoyed about 
—well, you understand. But if they happen to be mistaken as to the 
object of my brother’s conversations with you (and of course I do not 
know), it is unfair to you, in two senses. Now I shall ask no questions, 
child; but if you did lend Mr. Lamont money * 

“ Charlotte !” I exclaimed, indignant, 

“ Are you surprised ?” 

“ Indeed I am.” 

“‘ Then so am I.” 

And there this dreadful little bit of conversation ended. 

The day passed away, and not another word was said in my presence 
about Mr. Lamont; but at night I was reminded that on the morrow we 
should leave Brighton; and the morning came, and still nothing was 
said; and still I did not ask—wondering, however, whether it was 
proposed that I should not take leave of him. 

My guardiar. came and settled the doubt. 

“You'll be glad to hear,” said he, “ that your friend is going on very 
well. But he will not remain in bed.” 

“ How very wrong! Isn’t it?” 

“JT don’t know. He may think it best to put a good face on the mis- 
fortune, bidding his friends good-by. You would like to say good-by, of 
course, Margaret ?” 

I stammered something to the effect that it did not matter. 

“Oh yes, it does! Because you may not see him again. I have had 
a long talk with him, and with Madame Lamont; and it seems to be 
arranged that he shall go to Russia as soon as he is cured, and, if he is 
well cured, enlist in the army there.” 





* Shall I say what J think, and chance it ? Well, I think my dear Margaret was 
in love with love, and not with Lamont. That may not be very clear, but I belicve 
women can understand it, if men cannot. She was in love with the dreams he 
had put into her head, and not with him—then, at any rate. If any further explana- 
tion were wanted she has given it. J can find it, for instance, in what she has said 
about his having asked her permission to smoke a cigar. And then his confidences 
made her in his favour against his friends; she pitied him (not knowing the truth 
about the duel) ; and so, poor devil, do I, if it comes to that—J. D. 
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“ You do not mean as a private soldier, sir?” I asked, remembering 
that that was how he had entered the French service. 

“ Well, it’s his own plan! I'll call for you by-and-by, and take you 
to see him!” 

His own plan!—the plan of starved field-labourers, of every poor 
wretch who has neither food nor friends—the plan of “going for a 
soldier !” His choosing Russia, indeed, did look like design and purpose ; 
for there he would be utterly unknown, wholly lost, never likely to 
repeat the melancholy experiment of trying to live in honest indepen- ‘ 
dence in the same land with his mother. It was exile, with every means 
of return finally cast behind; and this lot he had chosen—if he had 
any choice—after his interview with Charlotte: it was doubtless in his 
mind when he told me he should never come back. 

True, when Arthur Lamont found he had grasped the flower in his 
fall, he seemed really to have faith in it as a good omen, and to hope that 
the accident might prove a lucky one which delayed his parting from the 
“very last of his chances,” as he had called me. Heaven knows what 
new dreams, what new projects, what reawakened determinations amused 
his first hours of pain ; but his mother had talked with him since, and my 
guardian had talked with him; and there was an “arrangement” (which 
was nothing but his own unselfish resolution repeated) that he should go 
as he came, and trouble nobody any more. His good omen already 
falsified (these were my thoughts), he had nothing before him but weeks 
of suffering amongst strangers—the malaise of dependence on a starved 
purse and unwilling affection—weary hours of solitude, in which to 
embitter his heart with self-reproach and the contemplation of his crippled, 
wasted life. “I have found out more and more since I have been here 
that I am worthless: it is no good!” “ Why should I be angry ?—they 
are right—creditors, mother, sister and all!” I thought of these hopeless 
words; I fancied I heard him repeating them to himself all day long in his 
friendless sick-room; and with my doubts about his sincerity blown to 
the winds, I was again tempted to tell Madame Lamont what he had 
confided to me. But that was not a thing. for me to do without his 
consent; and yet I felt I must do something to assure him, at parting, 
that he had ‘‘some one in the world who could say, whenever he was 
called worthless, He is not so bad as he seems.” 

But what could J do to put him in better heart? And then I thought 
of something that would at least look kind. 

Madame had already taken leave of her son (I afterwards heard he 
contrived to make the leave-taking quite easy and commonplace—which 
also was thought to be heartless, when it was only to spare them), and was 
busy about the last preparations for our departure homeward. In an hour 
we were to be gone. I went to her in her room, and confessed how that I 
had pried into the little black box ! 

It was a hard task—begun with a stammering tongue and tears of 
shame; but madame was very kind, affecting to smile at my tears, though 
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she herself trembled a little, I remember. We sat at her bed-foot 
together ; I slipped my hand into hers, as a daughter might do, to take 
hold of her sympathy, and related the story much as I have written 
it here. 

“Do you forgive me, madame?” I said, calmer when the declaration 
had been made. 

“Forgive you, my dear? Icould never hope to go to heaven if I 
did not love you all the more—for the confession, I mean!” 

** But do you know how unhappy your son is about it?” 

“ About your knowledge of the trouble he has been to us?” 

‘No, for he told me of that himself; more than I have learned from 
any one. He is so penitent—if you only knew!” 

“‘ My dear, do not distress me. I do know.” 

“ Indeed, I think you do not, madame.” And if you would only give 
up to him that little book—” 

‘Is that, then, what he took you aside to talk about? You ask this 
at his suggestion !” 

“No, madame, on my honour! I ask it myself because I am sure he 
will be so glad. And he is so unfortunate!” 

“More fortunate than I hope he is quite aware of!” replied his mother, 
in an under tone which I could not fail to comprehend. 

She considered a moment gravely, and then, kissing me, said, “ He 
shall have it, my dear. You shall take it to him yourself, Margaret, 
when you go with your guardian to bid him good-by.” 

1 wish my life had known more of such small and harmless triumphs 
as that which gladdened me then. The box was drawn from its hiding- 
place—the book was handed to me, not without a little solemnity; and 
I hastily thrust it into my pocket, for there came a message to say 
Mr. Denzil was waiting. 

I put on my fine shawl to please Mr. Denzil, and that I might look 
handsome in his company; but that was all I could do. My mind was so 
full of the odious account-book—odious no longer—there was so much 
that was grateful in my errand, that I am sure I paid little heed to 
my conductor’s conversation, if he had any. I know I hurried him, 
for he said, ‘‘ There is plenty of time, Margaret; I have asked them 
to take you up at the hotel on the way to the station.” And then he 
loitered ; but we arrived at last—my heart quaking as soon as we passed 
within the shadow of the door. 

Arthur Lamont had expected us, I think; but his face—greatly 
changed in these two days, refined with pain, thinner, and all overspread 
with the grey look which I had noted before as occasionally visiting it— 
flushed when we entered, just as if he had been surprised. He rose, 
—biting his lips because of the pang this movement caused—and 
remained standing while my guardian said— 

“Mr. Lamont, Miss Forster wished to bid you good-by, and so I have 
brought her, you see.” 
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He held out his hand; I gave him mine. “I hope you will pardon 
me if I do not try to thank you,” said he. Upon which I spoke some- 
thing to the effect that I should thank him if he did not try, and then 
there appeared nothing more to say; for as for hoping he was getting 
better, or being glad to learn he was doing well, these seemed trivial 
sayings, which I only thought of to suppress. It was better to admire 
the flowers he had upon his table. He said he wished they were prettier, 
because then I might have taken them to refresh me on the journey. I 
told him I would not take them if they were ever so pretty, though I had 
brought something for him. And then, too painfully conscious of the 
surprise, the eagerness, with which not only he but Mr. Denzil regarded 
me, I put the book into Arthur Lamont’s hands. ‘ Your mother sends 
it, sir, to show you she forgets—”’ I could venture no farther. 

He took the book astonished, aimlessly turning over the leaves in 
dead silence. ‘‘My mother sends it,” he said at last, in a voice like the 
stirring of dry leaves. ‘ Yes, but I understand. I see who brings it, 
ma’mselle. I know who has plotted to do this kindness, and—and the 
truth is, it is too much! Pardon me, but farewell! Stay a minute 
longer, and you will behold a scamp in tears; and that, you know,” he 
added, with a smile that was plainly the beginning of what he warned us 
of, “‘ would be too surprising a spectacle.” Again I gave him my hand; 
he kissed it, and we went away. 

No sooner had we reached the street than the carriage which was to 
take us to the railway station drove up. ‘This distressed me, for I did not 
wish madame or her daughter to see how much I was disturbed. My 
guardian kindly took no notice of me; but I feared it might be different 
with them. However, either I controlled my emotion or the ladies 
were kind too, for I got into the carriage without a look that could 
embarrass any one. Mr. Denzil, who was to go to London by a later 
train, bade us good-by briefly (I well remember how anxious he looked 
at that moment), and we drove off. 

As the horse started, I happened to glance up at the hotel. Mr. La- 
mont did not appear, nor did I expect he would, for I fancied him bent 
over his table with his face in his hands. But his apparition with his 
face in a shroud could scarcely have startled me more than the eyes 
of a woman who looked on me from an upper window; eyes full of evil, 
full of malice—which, had I been conscious of ill-doing, would have haunted 
the dark for me for ever. Was she a madwoman, I wondered? I even 
asked whether insane people were ever taken to live in hotels—getting 
this answer from Miss Lamont: “ Nobody madder than you are, child, or 
than I have been.” 


[If Z did not see her who was watching me so closely, I felt somehow 
that she was near, always, after that note arrived. A dozen women in the 
streets reminded me of her—some, even, who were not like her at all; 
and I was glad to think I should soon be out of the town. Nevertheless, 
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I nearly missed the train; and looking hurriedly for a seat, I saw in a full 
carriage a figure which startled me. The face was turned toward the 
opposite window, and the figure was muffled, or bundled rather; but, 
whoever the lady was, I could swear she wore a bonnet belonging to one 
of my servants! I recognized it, because the girl had taken care to 
exhibit to everybody in the house how mightily it, became her, on 
occasion of her going for a holiday only a week before. 

My journey up, then (of course I had to take another carriage, since 
that one was full), was even less pleasant than the down-journey; but as 
the train was an express train, stopping at no intermediate station, all I 
could do was to watch for this lady at the terminus. And when we 
arrived at London Bridge I would have jumped out instantly ; but the 
carriage door was locked ; it was the last to be unlocked; and thus it 
happened that when I looked about me for the bonnet it was not to 
be seen ! 

Vexed enough, I drove home at as smart a pace as the wretched 
horse I had chanced to hire could make. Within a hundred yards of my 
house I saw another cab returning—slowly ; a cab with “ London Bridge 
Railway Station” painted on its sides ! 

“Where's your mistress?” I asked of the girl who opened the door to 
me, with no great promptitude. 

“Tn her room, sir, dressing.” 


Resolved to satisfy my doubts, if possible, I ran upstairs and knocked 
at my wife’s door: it was locked. 

“ Who's there? ” said she, 

“Tt is I.” 


“You, my love !”—(not a common word with her)—‘“T’ll be with 
! ” 


you in a moment 

There was no help for it. And presently down she came, looking so 
much as if nothing had happened, and asking so naturally about where I 
had been, and the rest of it, that I was convinced I had been mistaken.— 


J.D. 











aA Grip to Xanadu, 
— +e 
«Tn Xanadu did Kubla Khan,” &c. 


—1— 


Fro Calcutta to Agra on business, but from thence to “ the ruins,” was 
pleasure and a dream. Some twenty miles from Agra there is a place 
called Futtehpore, a place where indigo is a drug, and Manchester piece- 
goods were never known. We were not on the magician’s enchanted 
carpet, nor flying over the clouds on the back of that terrific horse 
with buttons on his neck. We did not at first believe that we were 
living in the time of the great Haroun al Raschid; on the contrary, it 
appeared to us that it was early on a morning of the very prosaic 
nineteenth century, that we were seated on the fusty carpet-cushions 
of a matter-of-fact “dak gharry,” all rattle, jolt, and jumble. Our 
steeds seemed anything but flying; and were bolting, backing, kicking, 
biting, and playing all the orthodox tricks of dak horses. But we must 
have been mistaken. We must have had Aladdin’s magician on the coach- 
box, or eaten hashish, or been under the spell of some mighty Indian 
wizard. We did think at first we were rolling uneasily along an Indian 
road, with trees on each side, and a sort of park-like country beyond; 
but there’s where the error lay; the reality was that to which we were 
shortly to awaken. The trees became gradually scarcer and more stunted, 
finally disappearing altogether; the “ park” turned into a barren, arid 
plain, with here and there patches of faint green mould, and with ruined 
tombs lining the roadside, until at length a long low ridge of volcanic 
sandstone, of a charred, dull red colour, bounded the view. And there 
before us, perched on the brow of the volcanic ridge—very likely it had 
suddenly sprung up there—was a walled city, its battlements and bastions, 
its huge gateways and overhanging towers of purple red stone, all aglow 
in the morning sunshine. From the peculiar shape of the battlements and 
the Saracenic curve of the pointed arch of the frowning stone gate- 
way, our awakening faculties told us we were nearing one of the cities of 
the great caliph, and, as we passed within its boundaries, we saw at once 
that it was indeed that “ City of the Dead” recorded in the most authentic 
history of the Arabian Nights. 

The walls were all perfect, but there were no sentinels upon them. 
The huge gateway seemed grimly to forbid an entrance, but passing in 
beneath the lofty stone roof, stone seats were on both sides of us, recesses 
whence might appear the officers of the guard. Awed by the suspicion of 
ghostly warders, but unquestioned and unopposed, at least by human 
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forms, we passed along. We looked instinctively for Alph, the sacred 
river, but though that was strangely missing, we found at least our 


Seven miles of fertile ground, 
With walls and towers all girdled round. 


Yes, seven miles of battlemented stone wall all silent and deserted, and 
surrounding what? Stately palaces of purple stone,’ perfect as when 
their owners left them three hundred years gone by, rising from amid a 
chaos of broken stones, the ruins of the smaller houses of a once populous 
city; far off the plain, within the walls, was under tillage in some 
mysterious way, without evidence of tillers, Beyond the walls no vestige 
of habitation ; within, all grandeur, desolation, and solitude. 

We walked up what had once been the principal street. It is now 
some feet below the general level, the mound on each side being formed 
by the ruins of forgotten homes. Three hundred years ago, when Akbar 
the Great had made of this place his Windsor and Versailles in one, that 
street had teemed with all the palpitating life of a great Eastern city. A 
many-coloured crowd loitered about those mounds which then were shops. 
The turbaned salesmen, bearded and solemn, sat silently smoking as their 
purchasers inspected their wares. Kabobs fizzed appetizingly on their 
little bits of stick. Hard by, large-eyed children played “ puchesi” in 
the sun. There, a huge soldier chattered to his favourite parrot. A 
water-carrier ran by, his earthen pots cf the precious fluid, so precious 
that the city ultimately failed for want of it, dangling from the bamboo 
yoke across his shoulder, or bearing him down by its weight in a well- 
filled bullock’s hide. A gaily-decked palankeen passed swiftly along, and 
silently too, save for the measured moan or sob of its dusky bearers. 
Strings of camels, too, laden with silks of lower India, or precious goods 
from over sea. Horse-soldiers, armed, fierce and bearded, on gandily 
caparisoned white horses, whose tails and manes were stained bright 
yellow, ambled rapidly by. Swaggering foot soldiers strolled on, buckler 
on shoulder, sword by side; and stately elephants, with golden howdahs, 
and trappings all crimson and gold, surrounded by troops of wild-looking 
guards, paced solemnly forward towards the mosque, bearing the great 
Akbar, Akbar the Magnificent, Akbar the Just, to worship at the shrine. 

Now, there is a heap of shattered stones, overgrown with jungle, from 
which the squirrels, tame from seldom seeing man, peep curiously at us; 

_the shops are all gone, the crowds around them dust; and for the busy 
hum of men, we have the screech of the wild peacocks, and the howling 
of the jackals. 

A quarter of a mile of this ruined street, and we came to another 
stately gateway, to which we ascended by a flight of stone steps. It was 
of the usual purple red sandstone, all inlaid with white and coloured 
marbles, and silent and deserted as the first. We passed beneath its lofty 
portal, and entered the great quadrangle of the Emperor’s mosque. Five 
hundred féet square, surrounded by a colonnade of inlaid red stone, it 
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made a fitting court-yard to the stately temple, all perfect as the day the 
builder left it. The noble flight of stepsleading to its lofty domes was sur- 
mounted by an entrance arch 100 feet in height from point to ground. Those 
steps, once resounding with the tread of crowds of true believers, were ring- 
ing now with a sound which, when we were in the world—we mean the old 
world—when we were asleep, or awake, whichever way it was—seemed 
very like that made by Regent-street boot-heels, but the spell was not to be 
broken by trivialities like that. We turned, and there, a little to the left, 
nearly in the middle of the huge stone-slabbed quadrangle, gleaming like 
an opal against the dark red colonnades, rose the fairy palace built by the 
Genii of the Lamp. Dome, minaret, platform, and walls all of the purest 
white marble, blazing with precious stones. Walls they were not, but 
slabs of delicate open trellis-work in marble, which looked more like the 
open ivory carvings of the Chinese, than stone wrought by mason’s hand. 
Every slab was different in its intricate and graceful pattern, and the white 
intervals between each were inlaid with exquisitely delicate arabesques in 
lapis-lazuli, agate, carnelian, and precious marbles. 

Approaching this dazzling shrine, we saw, devoutly kneeling, with 
rosary in hand, and venerable grey beard sunk upon his chest, the last 
inhabitant of the silent place, the last remnant of a forgotten people, 
whose destiny it was to tell to unbelievers’ ears the history of that “‘ City 
of the Dead.” That he was a real man and true Indian we are convinced, 
because we have a distinct recollection that just before we woke from our 
dream, went to sleep again, or took our leave, whichever it was, the 
venerable fellow asked for “ bucksheesh ;” and that we put our finger 
and thumb into a thing which, in the outer world, is called a waistcoat 
pocket, and drew out a silver coin bearing a woman’s head, for which he 
made us a low salaam. And in this it is strange how the inhabitants of 
this old city of magicians must have resembled the commonplace people 
of more recent ages, for this part of the phantasmagoria was very like 
what we remember to have dreamt, or heard, in the gallery of a solemn 
dome of a grand mosque called “ St. Paul’s,” where it was whispered that 
“that gallery was years old, was feet round, and as you go 
out you will please pay a trifle to the doorkeeper.” 

But the discovery of this aboriginal relieved us from a mighty mental 
stress; it became no longer necessary either to wonder or imagine. We 
placed ourselves placidly under the venerable guidance of the oldest 
inhabitant of this forgotten city, who has been permitted to live thus to 
guard the tomb of his sovereign’s high priest; and, as a sort of cross 
between the Wandering Jew and the Ancient Mariner, to pour into ears 
of the enchanted the history of forgotten glories and existing, though 
deserted, grandeur. 

With that want of reverence for deserted holy places which distinguishes 
the natives oi this country, we were invited—booted unbelievers that we 
were—to enter the shrine, which, 300 years before, we could hardly have 


gazed upon but by preparing for immediate death. 
8—5 
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The building was octangular; the outer walls—of marble, ivory, 
trellis-work, or whatever fancy may choose to cal] it—surrounded a 
smaller octagonal chamber; the space between the two walls forming a 
sort of passage or cloister. The floor, of white marble, was tesselated 
or inlaid in most intricate Saracenic patterns in precious stones, as agate, 
carnelian, jasper, porphyry, and all kinds of marble; the roof also, 
mingled with much gilding and bright colours. The’ tomb, which the 
shrine surrounded, was of mother-o’-pearl of all colours, down to jet 
black, inlaid in patterns which in delicate tracery rivalled the fairy-like 
walls around it. And all this to cover the mortal remains of an old 
priest, who, judging by the enormous wealth he left behind him, must, 
during his time on earth, have squeezed the money-bags of the true 
believers pretty tightly, and been, in one way, the Wolsey of his nation. 

The last inhabitant—we called him Mustapha, as Haroun and Akbar 
doubtless called him—walked solemnly before us, discoursing in high 
Hindustanee. He led us under the three lofty domes of the mosque, and 
explained how one corner had very nearly been churchwardened with 
whitewash and distemper, about twenty square feet of which remain to 
prove the exquisite taste of some government engineer or magistrate in 
charge of the district. He took us up one of the towers; flight after 
flight of dark stone steps; dark from their colour, not from absence of 
light, for the barbarians and genii who built these towers, strangely 
enough, let air and light into them, at intervals, in a way which cannot 
be explained by comparison with any tower of modern Europe. At the 
end of each flight we got the idea of being in some little terrace or 
colonnade rather than a tower. We stood high above the lofty arch and 
looked down upon the majestic flight of steps at its entrance, a sheer 
descent of 150 feet at least, but still we ascended. Below us lay the 
ruined portions of the silent city and the uninjured palaces of bygone 
kings, courtiers and priests. There was the tower adorned with elephants’ 
tusks—as larded pork adorns a capon—on which the great Akbar sat 
to shoot the deer hunted past him from the preserves around. ‘There was 
the royal sleeping-house; the royal baths or hummums; the mint for 
coining long obsolete pagodas and rupees; the royal cook-rooms, where 
trembling cooks once waited to hear the royal verdict upon their latest 
novelty in “ kabobs,” or how many heads royalty intended to take off for 
the extra turn given to that “kid stuffed with pistachio “nuts.” There 
was the huge quadrangle, of the rich red stone, which was once the royal 
mews ; loose boxes there for hundreds of horses, the stone rings for the 
head and heel ropes still there, marked by the chafing of halters Jong worn 
out, of horses long since dead. None of these places built as English 
kings have built, in brick and stucco, but all in rich purple sand- 
stone, inlaid with coloured marbles, or laboriously carved in patterns 
deeply cut. 

Then we found ourselves crossing the court-yard leading to the zenana. 
Fish-pends and fountains long since dried up. In the centre the colossal 
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chess, or “puchesi” board, of inlaid marbles, where the mighty caliph 
played the game, not with paltry figures made by humanity, but with 
humanity itself—in the shape of the laughing girls from the zenana, clad 
in different colours and moving from square to square as motioned by the 
imperial smoker, sitting on the marble throne, at the head of the gigantic 
board. We, profane Feringhees, sons of burnt fathers, saw the bath- 
room where dark-eyed beduties had splashed through the sparkling 
fountains. We wandered through the palace, or rather maze, of richly 
carved stone, two stories high, full of double galleries, niches and loop- 
holes where Lights of the Hareem, slaves and favourites—long since 
dusty skeletons or portions of Jumna mud—had played at hide and seek 
or blind-man’s buff. Now all deserted, silent and dead, though the rooms 
and passages yet show the marks of gliding slippered feet, and only 
require re-peopling to look as they must have looked three centuries ago. 

Then we visited the council-chamber, where the caliph talked with his 
wuzeers; like no other chamber one has ever seen. A square stone hall, 
with hollow walls containing staircases; in the centre, reaching half-way 
to the roof, a thick pillar of red stone, massive, and heavily carved, the 
capital some eight feet in diameter ; from it to each corner of the room 
led narrow causeways, about four feet wide, the balustrades of delicately 
carved white marble; on each causeway opened a door, having a private 
staircase leading to it in the hollow wall. There, in the centre, on an 
ivory throne, with diamond-encrusted legs, beneath that richly fretted 
roof, sat the great caliph, and there at the four corners stood his wuzeers, 
offering counsels, hands crossed, beards drooped upon their breasts, each 
at his own little door, before his own little balcony, leading to the mighty 
presence in the centre. 

Then we wandered through other rooms; buildings which it would 
need a photograph to describe, and either the genii who built them or the 
resurrection of those who used them to tell for what they were designed 
and erected. Through all we heard the dull drone of Mustapha’s Hin- 
dustanee; but at length a jinn touched our eyelids, and the vision began 
to fade. Certain we are, to this moment, that we spent that day in the 
“ City of the Dead ;” and if we did not see the renowned Haroun, it must 
have been that our eyes were not deemed worthy of the sight. Gradually 
the two worlds mingled again, the present and the past met for a moment 
in the warder’s cell of the great entrance gateway, and in the last view 
we had of dreamland there were bottles of Bass’s ale and cold roast-ducks 
in the foreground. Mustapha, eloquently grateful for the silver coin 
before alluded to, begged us to write our names; and, in the absence of 
writing materials, we scratched it with a stone ona red slab, which might 
have been a corner of Akbar's dinner-table. The last we saw of the 
ancient man he was pressing that slab to his heart, previously to sum- 
moning a jinn to carry it to the great builder and ruler of Futtehpore 
Seekree. 








Havid Gray. 


SitvaTeD in a by-road, about a mile from the small town of Kirkintilloch, 
and eight miles from the city of Glasgow, stands a cottage one story 
high, roofed with slate, and surrounded by a little kitchen-garden. A 
whitewashed lobby, leading from the front to the back-door, divides this 
cottage into two sections: to the right is a room fitted up as a handloom- 
weaver’s workshop; to the left is a kitchen paved with stone, and opening 
into a tiny carpeted bed-room. 

In the workshop, a father, daughter, and sons work all day long at 
the loom. In the kitchen, a handsome, cheery, Scottish matron busies 
herself like a thrifty housewife, and brings the rest of the family about 
her at meals. All day long the soft hum of the loom is heard in the 
workshop; but when night comes, mysterious doors are thrown open, 
and the family retires to sleep in extraordinary mural recesses. 

In this humble home, David Gray, the handloom-weaver, has resided 
for upwards of twenty years, and managed to rear a family of eight 
children—five boys and three girls. His eldest son, David, author of 
The Luggie and other Poems, is the hero of the present true history. 

David was born on the 29th of January, 1838. He alone, of all 
the little household, was destined to receive a decent education. From 
early childhood, the dark-eyed little fellow was noted for his wit and 
cleverness; and it became the dream of his father’s life that he should 
become a scholar. At the parish-school of Kirkintilloch, he learned to 
read, write, and cast up accounts, and was, moreover, instructed in the 
Latin rudiments. Partly through the hard struggles of his parents, 
and partly through his own severe labours as a pupil-teacher and private 
tutor, he was afterwards enabled to attend the classes at the Glasgow 
University. In common with other rough country lads, who live up 
dark alleys, subsist chiefly on oatmeal and butter forwarded from home, 
and eventually distinguish themselves in the class-room, he had to fight 
his way onward amid poverty and privation ; but in his brave pursuit 
of knowledge, nothing daunted him. It had been settled at home that 
he should become a minister of fhe Free Church of Scotland. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he had no love for the pulpit. Early in life he had 
begun to hanker after the delights of poetical composition. He had 
devoured the poets from Chaucer to Tennyson. The yearnings thus 
awakened in him had begun to express themselves in many wild frag- 
ments—contributions, for the most part, to the poet’s-corner of a local 
newspaper—TZhe Glasgow Citizen. 

Up to this point, there was nothing extraordinary in the career or 
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character of David Gray. Taken at his best, he was an average specimen 
of the persevering young Scottish student. But his soul contained wells 
of emotion which had not yet been stirred to their depths. When at 
fourteen years of age, he began to study in Glasgow, it was his custom 
to go home every Saturday night, in order to pass the Sunday with 
his parents. These Sundays at home were chiefly occupied with rambles 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkintilloch; wanderings on the sylvan banks 
of the Luggie, the beloved little river which flowed close to his father’s 
door. In Luggieside, awakened one day the dream which developed 
all the hidden beauty of his character, and eventually kindled all the 
faculties of his intellect. Had he been asked to explain the nature of 
this dream, David would have answered vaguely enough, but he would 
have said something to the following effect:—‘ I’m thinking none of us 
are quite contented; there’s a climbing impulse to heaven in us all that 
won't let us rest for a moment, Just now I'd be happy if I knew a little 
more. I'd give ten years of life to see Rome, and Florence, and Venice, 
and the grand places of old; and to feel that I wasn’t a burden on the 
old folks. Tl be a great man yet! and the old home—the Luggie and 
Lartshore Wood—shall be famous for my sake.” He could only have 
measured his ambition by the love he bore his home. “I was born, 
bred, and cared for here, and my folk are buried here. I know every 
nook and dell for miles around, and they’re all dear to me. My own 
mother and father dwell here, and in my own wee room” (the tiny 
carpeted bedroom above alluded to) “I first learned to read poetry. 
I love my home ; and it’s for my home’s sake that I love fame.” 

At twenty-one years of age, when this dream was strongest in him, 
David was a tall young man, slightly but firmly built, and with a stoop 
at the shoulders. His head was small, fringed with black curly hair. 
Want of candour was not his fault, though he seldom looked one in the 
face; his eyes, however, were large and dark, full of intelligence and 
humour, harmonizing well with the Jong thin nose and nervous lips.* 
The great black eyes and woman’s mouth betrayed the creature of 
impulse; one whose reasoning faculties were small, but whose tempera- 
ment was like red-hot coal. He sympathized with much that was lofty, 
noble, and true in poetry, and with much that was absurd and suicidal 
in the poet. He carried sympathy to the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; 
he shed tears over the memories of Keats and Burns, and he was cory- 
bantic in his execution of a Scotch “ reel.” A fine phrase filled him 
with the rapture of a lover. He admired extremes—from Rabelais to 
Tom Sayers. Thirsting for human sympathy, which lured him in the 
semblance of notoriety, he perpetrated all sorts of extravagancies, innocent 
enough in themselves, but calculated to blind him to the very first 
principles of art. Yet this enthusiasm, as we have suggested, was his 





* “His countenance,” says Lord Houghton, “ brought strongly to my recollection 
a cast of the face of Shelley in his youth, which I had seen at Mr. Leigh Hunts.” 
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safeguard in at least one respect. Though he believed himself to be a 
genius, he loved the parental roof of the hand-loom weaver. 

And what thought the weaver and his wife of this wonderful son of 
theirs? They were proud of him—proud in a silent, undemonstrative 
fashion ; for among the Scottish poor concealment of the emotions is held 
a virtue. During his weekly visits home, David was not overwhelmed 
with caresses; but he was the subject of conversation night after night, 
when the old couple talked in bed. Between him and his father there had 
arisen a strange barrier of reserve. They seldom exchanged with each 
other more than a passing word; but to one friend’s bosom David would 
often confide the love and tenderness he bore for his overworked, upright 
parent. When the boy first began to write verses, the old man affected 
perfect contempt and indifference, but his eyes gloated in secret over the 
poet’s-corners of the Glasgow newspapers. The poor weaver, though an 
uneducated man, had a profound respect for education and cultivation in 
others. He felt his heart bound with hope and joy when strangers praised 
the boy, but he hid the tenderness of his pride under a cold indifference. 
He was proud of David’s talent for writing verses, but he was afraid to 
encourage a pursuit which practical common sense-assured him was mere 
trifling. Ata later date he might have spoken out, had not his tongue 
been frozen by the belief that advice from him would be held in no esteem 
by his better educated and more gifted son. Thus, the more David's 
indications of cleverness and scholarship increased, the more afraid was 
the old man to express his gratification and give his advice. Equally 
touching was the point of view taken by David’s mother, whose cry was: 
“The kirk, the free kirk, and nothing but the kirk!” She neither 
appreciated nor underrated the abilities of her boy, but her proudest wish 
was that he should become a real live minister, with home and “ haudin’” 
of his own. To see David—our David”—in a pulpit, preaching the 
Gospel out of a big book, and dwelling in a good house to the end of 
his days ! 

Meantime, David was plotting and planning. Dissatisfied with his 
earlier efforts—which had consisted chiefly of crude imitations of Words- 
worth and Keats—he began a play on the Shakspearian model. This 
ambitious effort, however, was soon relinquished for a dearer, sweeter 
task—the composition of a pastoral poem descriptive of the scenery 
surrounding his home, and to be entitled The Luggie. 

David naturally belonged to, that third class of poets, the members 
of which are so intensely subjective, that they can never attain the very 
highest intellectual rank, and whose work can never be criticized apart 
from themselves. It was lucky, therefore, that the morbid self-assertion 
of the school to which he belonged was counteracted, in his case, by a 
noble, an unselfish feeling. Had David lived to mature himself, the 
devotional fondness for his home would have been sobered down a little; 
but it would always haye served to distinguish him from the egotistic 
Phaéthons, who essay wild flights to the sun, and those intellectual 
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Tantaluses, who are perpetually marring success by the morbid contem- 
plation of their own misfortunes. In point of fact, David was too sensitive 
ever to be happy. 

Early in his teens, David had made the acquaintance of a young man 
of Glasgow, with whom his fortunes were destined to be intimately woven, 
and whom we shall call Robert Blank. The two friends spent year after 
year in intimate communion, varying the monotony of their existence by 
reading books together, plotting great works, and writing extravagant 
letters to men of eminence. Whole nights and days were passed in 
seclusion in reading the great thinkers, and pondering on their lives. 
Full of thoughts too deep for utterance, dreaming, David would walk 
at a swift pace through the crowded streets, with fuce bent down, and 
eyes fixed on the ground, taking no heed of the human beings passing 
to and fro. Then he would go to Blank, crying, “I have had a dream,” 
and would forthwith tell of visionary pictures which had haunted him 
in his solitary walk. This “ dreaming,” as he called it, consumed the 
greater portion of his hours of leisure. 

Towards the end of the year 1859, David became convinced that he 
could no longer idle away ‘the hours of his youth. His work as student 
and as pupil-teacher was ended, and he must seek some means of subsist- 
ence. He imagined, too, that his poor parents threw dull looks on th¢ 
beggar of their bounty. Having abandoned all thoughts of entering into 
the Church, for which neither his taste nor his opinions fitted him, what 
should he do in order to earn his daily bread? His first thought was to 
turn schoolmaster; but no! the notion was an odious one. He next 
endeavoured, without success, to procure himself a situation on one of the 
Glasgow newspapers. Meantime, while drifting from project to project, 
he maintained a voluminous correspondence, in the hope of persuading 
some eminent man to read his poem of The Luggie. Unfortunately, the 
persons to whom he wrote were too busy to pay much attention to the 
solicitations of an entire stranger. Repeated disappointments only increased 
his self-assertion ; the less chance there seemed of an improvement in his 
position, and the less strangers seemed to recognize his genius, the more 
dogged was his conviction that he was destined to be a great poet. His 
letters were full of this conviction. To one entire stranger he wrote :— 
“Tam a poet, let that be understood distinctly.” Again, “I tell you 
that, if I live, my name and fame shall be second to few of any age, and 
to none of my own. I speak thus because I feel power.” Again: “Iam 
so accustomed to compare my own mental progress with that of such men 
as Shakspeare, Goethe, and Wordsworth, that the dream of my life will 
not be fulfilled, if my fame equal not, at least, that of the latter of these 
three!” This was extraordinary language, and we are not surprised that 
little heed was paid to it. Let some explanation be given here. No man 
could be more humble, reverent-minded, self-doubting, than David was in 
reality. Indeed, he was constitutionally timid of his own abilities, and he 
was personally diffident. In his letters only, he absolutely endeavoured to 
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wrest from his correspondents some recognition of his claim to help and 
sympathy. The moment sympathy came, no matter how coldly it might 
be expressed, he was all humility and gratitude. In this spirit, after one 
of his wildest flights of self-assertion, he wrote: ‘ When I read Thomson, 
I despair.” Again: “ Being bare of all recommendations, I lied with my 
own conscience, deeming that if I called myself a great man you were 
bound to believe me.” Again: “If you saw me, you would wonder if 
the quiet, bashful, boyish-looking fellow before you was the author of all 
yon blood and thunder.” 

All at once there flashed upon David and Blank the notion of going 
to London, and taking the literary fortress by storm. Again and again 
they talked the project over, and again and again they hesitated. In the 
spring of 1860, both found themselves without an anchorage; each found 
it necessary to do something for daily bread. For some little time the 
London scheme had been in abeyance; but, on the 3rd May, 1860, David 
came to Blank, his lips firmly compressed, his eyes full of fire, saying, 
“Bob, I’m off to London.” ‘“ Have you funds?” asked Blank. ‘ Enough 
for one, not enough for two,” was the reply. ‘If you can get the money 
anyhow, we'll go together.” When the friends parted, they arranged to 
meet on the evening of the 5th May, in time to catch the five o'clock train. 
Unfortunately, however, they neglected to specify which of the two 
Glasgow stations was intended. At the hour appointed, David left 
Glasgow by one line of railway, in the belief that Blank had been unable 
to join him, but determined to try the venture alone. With the same 
belief and determination, Blank left at the same hour by the other line of 
railway. The friends arrived in different parts of London at about the 
same time. Had they left Glasgow in company, or had they met imme- 
diately after their arrival in London, the story of David’s life might not 
have been so brief and sorrowful. 

Though the month was May, the weather was dark, damp, cloudy. 
On arriving in the metropolis, David wandered about for. hours, carpet- 
bag in hand. The magnitude of the place overwhelmed him; he was lost 
in that great ocean of life. He thought about Johnson and Savage, and 
how they wandered through London with pockets more empty than his 
own ; but already he longed to be back in the little carpeted bedroom 
in the weayer’s cottage. How lonely it seemed! Among all that mist 
of human faces there was not one to smile in welcome; and how was 
he to make his trembling voice heard above the roar and tumult of 
those streets? The very policemen seemed to look suspiciously at the 
stranger. To his sensitively Scottish ear the language spoken seemed 
quite strange and foreign ; it had a painful, homeless sound about it that 
sank nervously on the heart-strings. As he wandered about the streets 
he glanced into coffee-shop after coffee-shop, seeing “ beds” ticketed 
in each fly-blown window. His pocket contained a sovereign and a few 
shillings, but he would need every penny. Would nota bed be useless 
extravagance? he asked himself. Certainly. Where, then, should he pass 
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the night? In Hyde Park! He had heard so much about this part of 
London that the name was quite familiar to him. Yes, he would pass 
the night in the Park. Such a proceeding would saye money, and be 
exceedingly romantic; it would be just the right sort of beginning for a 
poet's struggle in London! So he strolled into the great park, and wan- 
dered about its purlieus till morning. In remarking upon this foolish 
conduct, one must reflect that, David was strong, heartsome, full of healthy 
youth. It was a frequent boast of his that he scarcely ever had a day’s 
illness). Whether or not his fatal complaint was caught during this his 
first night in London, is uncertain, but some few days afterwards David 
wrote thus to his father :—“ By-the-by, I have had the worst cold I ever 
had in my life, I cannot get it away properly, but I feel a great deal 
better to-day.” Alas, violent cold had settled down upon his lungs, and 
insidious death was already slowly approaching him. So little conscious was 
he of his danger, however, that we find him writing to a friend :—‘ What 
brought me here? God knows, for I don’t. Alone in such a place is a 
horrible thing. . . . People don’t seem to understand me .. . 
Westminster Abbey ; I was there all day yesterday. IfI live I shall be 
buried there—so help me God! A completely defined consciousness 
of great poetical genius is my only antidote against utter despair and 
despicable failure.” 

What were David’s qualifications for a struggle in which, year after 
year, hundreds miserably perish? Considerable knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, and French, great miscellaneous reading, a clerkly handwriting, and 
a bold purpose ; these were slender qualifications, but, while health lasted, 
there was hope. 

David and Blank did not meet until upwards of a week after their 
arrival in London, but each had soon been apprised of the other’s presence 
in the city. Finally, they came together. David’s first impulse was to 
describe his lodgings, situated in a by-street in the Borough, “ A cold, 
cheerless bedroom, Bob; nothing but a blanket to cover me. For God's 
sake, get me out of it!” The friends were walking side by side in the 
neighbourhood of the New Cut, looking about them with curious, puzzled 
eyes, and now and then drawing each other’s attention to sundry objects 
of interest. ‘Haye you been well?” inquired Blank. “ First-rate,” 
answered Dayid, looking as merry as possible. Nor did he show any 
indications whatever of illness. He seemed hopeful, energetic, full of 
health and spirits; his sole desire was to change his lodging. It was 
not without qualms that he surveyed the dingy, smoky neighbourhood 
where Blank resided. The sun was shedding dismal crimson light on the 
chimney-pots, and the twilight was slowly thickening. The two climbed 
up three flights of stairs to Blank’s bedroom. Dingy as it was, this apart- 
ment seemed, in David's eyes, quite a palatial sanctum ; and it was arranged 
that the friends should take up their residence together. As speedily as 
possible, Blank procured David's little stock of luggage; then, settled face 
to face as in old times, both made very merry. 
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Blank’s first idea, on questioning David about his prospects, was that 
his friend had had the best of luck. You see, the picture drawn on either 
side was a golden one; but the brightness soon melted away. It turned 
out that David, on arriving in London, had sought out certain gentlemen 
whom he had formerly favoured with his correspondence — among 
others, Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton. Though 
not a little astonished at the appearance of the boy-poet, Mr. Milnes had 
received him kindly, assisted him to the best of his power, and made 
some work for him in the shape of manuscript-copying. The same 
gentleman had also used his influence with literary people—to very 
little purpose, however. The real truth turned out to be that David was 
disappointed and low-spirited. “It’s weary work, Bob; they don’t under- 
stand me; I wish I was back in Glasgow.” It was now that David told 
his friend all about that first day and night in London, and how he had 
already begun a poem about “‘ Hyde Park,” how Mr. Milnes had been good 
to him, had said that he was “a poet,” but had insisted on his going back 
to Scotland, and becoming a minister. David did not at all like the notion 
of returning home. He thought he had every chance of making his way 
in London. About this time he was bitterly disappointed by the rejection 
of “ The Luggie” by Mr. Thackeray, to whom Mr. Milnes had sent it, 
with a recommendation that it should be inserted in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. The poem, however, for half-a-dozen reasons, was utterly unsuited 
to the pages of a popular periodical. 

Mr. Milnes was the first to perceive that the young adventurer was 
seriously ill. After a hurried call on his patron one day in May, David 
rejoined Blank in the near neighbourhood. “ Milnes says I’m to go home 
and keep warm, and he'll send his own doctor to me.” This was done. 
The doctor came, examined David's chest, said very little, and went away, 
leaving strict orders that the invalid should keep within doors, and take 
great care of himself. Neither David nor Blank liked the expression of 
the doctor’s face at all. 

It soon became evident that David's illness was of a most serious 
character. Pulmonary disease had set in; medicine, blistering, all the 
remedies employed in the early stages of his complaint, seemed of little 
avail. Just then, David read the Life of John Keats, a book which 
impressed him with a nervous fear of impending dissolution. He began 
to be filled with conceits droller than any he had imagined in health. 
“If I were to meet Keats in heaven,” he said one day, “I wonder if I 
should know his face from his pictures?” Most frequently his talk was 
of labour uncompleted, hope deferred; and he began to pant for free 
country air. ‘If I die,” he said, on a certain occasion, “I shall have one 
consolation—Milnes will write an introduction to the poems.” At another 
time, with tears in his eyes, he repeated Burns’ epitaph. Now and then, 
too, he had his fits of frolic and humour, and would laugh and joke over his 
unfortunate position. It cannot be said that Mr. Milnes and his friends 
were at all lukewarm about the case of their young friend; on the 
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contrary, they gave him every practical assistance. Mr. Milnes himself, 
full of the most delicate sympathy, trudged to and fro between his own 
house and the invalid’s lodging; his pockets laden with jelly and beef-tea, 
and his tongue tipped with kindly comfort. Had circumstances permitted, 
he would have taken the invalid into his own house. Unfortunately, 
however, David was compelled to remain, in company with Blank, in a 
chamber which seemed to have been constructed peculiarly for the purpose 
of making the occupants as uncomfortable as possible. There were 
draughts everywhere: through the chinks of the door, through the 
windows, down the chimney, and up through the flooring. When the 
wind blew, the whole tenement seemed on the point of crumbling to 
atoms ; when the rain fell, the walls exuded moisture; when the sun 
shone, the sunshine only served to increase the characteristic dinginess of 
the furniture. Occasional visitors, however, could not be fully aware of 
these inconveniences. It was in the night-time, and in bad weather, that 
they were chiefly felt; and it required a few days’ experience to test the 
superlative discomfort of what David (in a letter written afterwards,) 
styled “the dear old ghastly bankrupt garret.” His stay in these 
quarters was destined to be brief. Gradually, the invalid grew homesick. 
Nothing would content him but a speedy return to Scotland. He was 
carefully sent off by train, and arrived safely in his little cottage home 
far north. 

Great, meanwhile, had been the commotion in the handloom weaver’s 
cottage, after the receipt of this bulletin: “I start off to-night at five 
o'clock by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, right on to London, in 
good health and spirits.” A great cry arose in the household. He was 
fairly ‘‘daft;” he was throwing away all his chances in the world; the 
verse-writing had turned his head. Father and mother mourned together. 
The former, though incompetent to judge literary merit of any kind, 
perceived that David was hot-headed, only half-educated, and was going 
toa place where thousands of people were starving daily. But the sus- 
pense was not to last long. The darling son, the secret hope and pride, 
came back to the old people sick to death. All rebuke died away before 
the pale sad face and the feeble tottering body ; and David was welcomed 
to the cottage hearth with silent prayers. They set him in the old place 
beside the fire, and hushed the house. The mother went about her work 
with a heavy heart; the father, when the day’s toil was over, sat down 
before the kitchen fire, smoking his pipe, speaking very little, and looking 
sternly at the castles that crumbled away in the blazing coal. 

It was now placed beyond a doubt that the disease was one of mortai 
danger ; yet David, surrounded again by his old lares, busied himself 
with many bright and delusive dreams of ultimate recovery. Pictures 
of a pleasant dreamy convalescence in a foreign clime floated before 
him morn and night, and the fairest and dearest of the dreams was Italy, 
Previous to his departure for London, he had concocted a wild scheme 
for visiting Florence, and throwing himself on the poetical sympathy of 
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Robert Browning. He had even thought of enlisting in the English 
Garibaldian Corps, and by that means gaining his cherished wish. “ How 
about Italy?” he wrote to Blank, after returning home. “ Do you still 
entertain its delusive motions? Pour out your soul before me—I am as a 
child.” All at once a new dream burst upon him. A local doctor 
insisted that the invalid should be removed to a milder climate, and 
recommended Natal. In a letter full of coaxing’ tenderness, David 
besought Blank, for the sake of old days, to accompany him thither. 
Blank answered indecisively, but immediately made all endeavours to 
grant his friend’s wish. Meantime, he received the following, which we 
give as a fair specimen of David's epistolary style :— 


Merleland, Kirkintilloch, 10th November, 1860. 

Ever DEAR Bos,—Your letter causes me some uneasiness; not but that your 
numerous objections are numerous and vital enough, but they convey the sad and firm 
intelligence that you cannot come with me. I.—lIt is absolutely impossible for you to 
raise a sum sufficient! Now you know it is not necessary that I should go to Natal; 
nay, I have, in very fear, given up the thought of it ; but we—or I—could go to Italy 
or Jamaica—this latter, as I learn, being the more preferable. Nor has there been any 
“ crisis” come, as you say. I woaldn’t cause you much trouble (forgive me for hinting 
this), but I believe we could bé happy as in the dear old times. Dr. —— (whose 
address I don’t know), supposes that I shall be able to work (?) when I reach a more 
genial climate; and if that should prove the result, why, it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. But the matter of money bothers me. What I-wrote to you was all 
hypothetical—. e., things have been carried so far, but I have not heard whether or not 
the subscription had been gone on with. And, supposing for one instant the utterly 
preposterous supposition that I had money to carry us both, then comes the II. objection 
—your dear mother! Iam not so far gone, though I fear far enough, to ignore that 
blessed feeling. But if it were for your good? Before God, if I thought it would in 
any way harm your health (that cannot be) or your hopes, I would never have mooted 
the proposal. On the contrary, I feel from my heart that it would benefit yon ; and 
how much would it not benefit me. But I am baking without flour. The cash is not 
in my hand, and I fear never will be ; the amount I would require is not so easily 
gathered. 

Dobell* is again laid up. He is at the Isle of Wight, at some establishment called 
the Victoria Baths. I am told that his friends deem his life in constant danger. He 
asks for your address. I shall send it only to-day ; wait until you hear what he has 
got to say. He would prefer me to go to Brompton Hospital. J would go anywhere 
for a change. If I don’t get money somehow or somewhere, I shall die of ennui. A 
weary desire for change, life, excitement, of every, any kind, possesses me, and with- 
out you whatamI? There is no other person in the world whom I could spend a 
week with, and thoroughly enjoy it. Oh, how I desire to smoke a cigar, and have 
a pint and a chat with you. 





* Sydney Dobell, author of Balder, The Roman, &c. This gentleman’s kind- 
ness to David, whom he never saw, is beyond all praise. Nor was the invalid 
ungrateful. “ Poor, kind, half-immortal spirit here below,” wrote David, alluding to 
Dobell, “ shall I know thee when we meet new-born into eternal existence? .. - 
Dear friend Bob, did you ever know a nobler? Icannot get him out of my mind. I 
would write to him daily would it not pest him. Yet, as you and I know, nothing can 
pest him. What he has done for me is enormous ; almost as much as what you have 
done; almost as much as I long to do for both of you.” Again and again, in much the 
same words, did he repeat this affectionate plaint. 
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By the way, how are you getting on? Have you lots to do? and well paid for it? 
Or is life a lottery with you? and the tea-caddy a vacuum ? and —— a snare ? and 
——a nightmare ? Do you dream yet, on your old rickety sofa in the dear old 
ghastly bankrupt garret at No. 66? Write to yours eternally, 


Davip Gra¥. 

The proposal to go abroad was soon abandoned, partly because the 
invalid began to evince a nervous home-sickness, but chiefly because 
jt was Impossible to raise a sum of money suflicient. But a residence 
in Kirkintilloch throughout the winter was, on all accounts, to be avoided. 
A friend, therefore, subscribed to the Brompton Hospital for chest com- 
plaints for the express purpose of procuring David admission. One 
pleak wintry day, not long after the receipt of the above letter, Blank 
was gazing out of his lofty lodging-window, when a startling vision 
presented itself, in the shape of David himself, seated with quite a gay 
look in an open Hansom cab. In a minute, the friends were side by 
side, and one of Blank’s first impulses was to rebuke David for the 
folly of exposing himself, during such weather, in such a vehicle. This 
folly, however, was on a parallel with David’s general habits of thought. 
Sometimes, indeed, the poor boy became unusually thoughtful, as when, 
during his illness, he wrote thus to Blank: “Are you remembering 
that you will need clothes? These are things you take no concern 
about, and so -you may be seedy without knowing it. By all means 
hoard a few pounds if you can (I require none) for any emergency like 
this. Brush your excellent topcoat—it is the best and warmest I ever 
had on my back. Mind, you have to pay ready money for any new 
coat, A seedy man will not ‘get on’ if he requires, like you, to 
call personally on his employers.” The mother of a family might have 
written the foregoing. 

David had come to London in order to go either to Brompton, or to 
Torquay,—the hosyfital at which last-named place was thrown open to 
him by Mr. Milnes. Perceiving his dislike for the Temperance Hotel, to 
which he had been conducted, Blank consented that he should stay in the 
“shastly bankrupt garret,” until he should depart to one or other of the 
hospitals. It was finally arranged that he should accept a temporary 
invitation to a hydropathic establishment at Sudbrook Park, Richmond. 
Thither Blank at once conveyed him. Meanwhile, his prospects were 
diligently canvassed by his numerous friends. His own feelings at this 
time were well expressed in a letter home. “Iam dreadfully afraid of 
Brompton: living among sallow, dolorous, dying consumptives, is enough 
to kill me. Here I am as comfortable as can be: a fire in my room all 
day, plenty of meat, and good society—nobody so ill as myself; but there, 
perhaps hundreds far worse (the hospital holds 218 in all stages of the 
disease—90 of them died last report) dying beside me, perhaps—it 
frightens me.” All at once,David began, with a delicacy peculiar to him, 
to consider himself an unwarrantable intruder at Sudbrook Park. In the 
face of all persuasion, therefore, he joined Blank in London—whence he 
shortly afterwards departed for Torquay. 
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He left Blank in good spirits—full of pleasant anticipations of Devon- 
shire scenery. But the second day after his departure, he addressed to 
Blank a wild epistle, dated from one of the Torquay hotels. He had 
arrived safe and sound, he said, and had been kindly received by a friend 
of Mr. Milnes. He had at first been delighted with the town, and every- 
thing in it. He had gone to the hospital, had been received by “ a nurse 
of death” (as he phrased it), and had been inducted into the privieges of 
the place; but on seeing his fellow-patients, some in the last stages of 
disease, he had fainted away. On coming to himself, he obtained an 
interview with the matron. To his request for a private apartment, she 
had answered, that to favour him in that way would be to break written 
rules, and that he must content himself with the common privileges of the 
establishment. On leaving the matron, he had furtively stolen from the 
place, and made his way through the night to the hotel. Before Blank 
had time to comprehend the state of affairs, there came a second letter, 
stating that David was on the point of starting for London. “ Every ring 
at the hotel bell makes me tremble, fancying they are coming to take me 
away by force. Had you seen the nurse! Oh! that I were back again 
at home—mother ! mother! mother!” A few hours after Blank had read 
these lines in miserable fear, arrived Gray himself, pale, anxious, and 
trembling. He flung himself into Blank’s arms, with a smile of sad 
relief. ‘Thank God!” he cried; “that’s over, and Iam here!” Then 
his cry was for home; he would die if he remained longer adrift ; he must 
depart at once. Blank persuaded him to wait for a few days, and in the 
meantime saw some of his influential friends. The skill and regimen of a 
medical establishment being necessary to him at this stage, it was 
naturally concluded that he should go to Brompton; but David, in a high 
state of nervous excitement, scouted the idea. Disease had sapped the 
foundations of the once strong spirit. ‘“ Home—home—home!” was his 
hourly cry. To resist these frantic appeals would have been to hasten the 
end of all. In the midst of winter, Blank saw him into the train at 
Euston Square. A day afterwards, David was in the bosom of his father’s 
household—never more to pass, thence alive. Not long after his arrival 
at home, he repented his rash flight. ‘I am not at all contented with 
my position. I acted like a fool; but if the hospital were the sine qud non, 
again my conduct would be the same.” Further, “I lament my own 
foolish conduct, but what was that quotation about impellunt in Acheron? 
It was all nervous impulsion. However, I despair not, and, least of all, 
my dear fellow, to those whom I have deserted wrongfully.” 

Ere long, poor David made up his mind that he must die; and this feel- 
ing urged him to write something which would keep his memory green for 
ever. “Iam working away at my old poem, Bob: leavening it through- 
out with the pure beautiful theology of Kingsley.” A little later: “ By- 
the-by, I have about 600 lines of my poem written, but the manual 
labour is so weakening that I do not go on.” Nor was this all. In the 
very shadow of the grave, he began and finished a series of sonnets on the 
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subject of his own disease and impending death. These sonnets will not 
be appreciated at their tru: value yet a while, but they contain poetry as 
pathetically beautiful as the following :— 
The daisy-flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though utterly unknown it live and die ; 
The spheral harmony were incomplete 
Did the dew’d laverock mount no more the sky, 
Because her music’s hushéd sorcery 
Bewitched no mortal heart to heavenly mood. 
This is the law of nature, that the deed 
Should dedicate its excellence to God, 
And in so doing find sufficient meed. 
Then why should J make these heart-burning cries 
In sickly rhyme with morbid feeling rife, 
For Fame and temporal felicities ? 
Forgetting that in holy labour lies 
The scholarship severe of human life. 


This increased literary energy was not, as many people imagined, a sign 
of increased physical strength; it was merely the last flash upon the 
blackening brand. Gradually, but surely, life was ebbing away from the 
young poet. In April, 1861, Blank saw him for the last time, and heard 
him speak words which showed the abandonment of hope. “Iam dying,” 
said David, leaning back in his arm-chair in the little carpeted bedroom ; 


“T am dying, and I’ve only two things to regret: that my poem is not 


published, and that I have not seen Italy.” In the endeavour to inspire 


hope, Blank spoke of the happy past, and of happy days yet to be. David 
only shook his head with a sad smile. “It is the old dream—only 
a dream, Bob—but I am content.” He spoke of all his friends with 
tenderness, and of his parents with intense and touching love. Then it was 
“farewell!” “ After all our dreams of the future,” he said, “ I must Jeave 
you to fight alone; but shall there be no more ‘ cakes and ale’ because I 
die?” Blank returned to London; and ere long heard that David was 
eagerly attempting to get Zhe Luggie published. Delay after delay 
occurred. ‘If my book be not immediately gone on with, I fear I may 
never see it. Disease presses closelyon me. . . . The merit of my 
MSS. is very little—mere hints of better things—crude notions harshly 
languaged ; but that must be overlooked. They are left not to the world 
(wild thought !), but as the simple, possible, sad, gnly legacy I can leave 
to those who have loved and love me.” At last, through the agency of 
Mr. Dobell, the poem was placed in the hands of the printer. On the 
2nd Dec., 1861, a specimen page was sent to the author. David gazed 
long and lingeringly on the printed page. It was.“ good news,” he said, 
The next day the shadow fell on the weaver’s household, for David was no 
more. Thus, on the 3rd December, he passed tranquilly away, almost his 
last words being, ‘God has love, and I have faith.” On the Saturday after 
his death, his body was carried on handspokes (the old Scottish fashion) to 
the Auld Aisle burying-ground, a lovely graveyard, surrounded by astone 
wall, and standing on an elevation at a short distance from the weaver’s 
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door. <A solitary ash-tree waves over the grave, which is, as yet, unmarked 
by any memorial stone. 

Shortly after his death, The Luggie and other Poems was published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge, in a little volume, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Milnes, and a short memoir. 

And David’s poetry? We have said that it is yet too early to 
estimate that at its true value; but it can never be read apart from 
the brief story of the writer. More than most men did David inter- 
weave his own personal joys and sufferings with the text of his ambitious 
verse. He was far too self-absorbed to possess dramatic power. His 
writings, however, have a pathos and an earnestness which we frequently 
look for in vain in the books of greater men. We will give one extract, 
which could only have been written by one in whom the faculty divine 
was strong, intense, and artistic. We may call it 


AN OCTOBER MUSING, 


Ere the last stack is housed, and woods are bare, 
And the vermilion fruitage of the brier 

Is soaked in mist or shrivelled up with frost ; 
Ere warm spring-nests are coldly to be seen 
Tenantless but for rain and the cold snow, 
While yet there is a loveliness abroad— 

The frail and indescribable loveliness 

Of a fair form life with reluctance Icaves, 

Being there only powerful—while the earth 
Wears sackcloth in her great prophetic grief :— 


Then the reflective melancholy soul, 

Aimlessly wandering with slow-falling feet 

The heathery solitude, in hope to assuage 

The cunning humour of his malady, 

Loses his painful bitterness, and feels 

His own specific sorrows one by one 

Taken up in the huge dolour of all things. 

Oh, the sweet melancholy of the time, 

When gently, ere the heart appeals, the year 
Shines in the fatal beauty of decay ; 

When the sun sinks enlarg’d on Carronben, 
Nakedly visible without a cloud, 

And faintly from the faint eternal blue 

(That dim sweet harebell colour) comes the star 
Which evening wears—when Luggie flows in mist, 
And in the cottage windows one by one 

With sudden twinkle household lamps ave lit— 
What noiseless falling-of the faded leaf ! 


David's poetry abounds in passages full of this melancholy sweetness ; 
and the vein grew profounder as the hand that clutched at Fame grew 
weaker, 

*‘ Whom the gods love die young,” was David’s favourite saying. In 
one of his last letters, the dying poet bade a friend “ bless the ancient 
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Greeks for that comfort!” Perhaps it is a comfort that David sleeps in 
peace; for which is better—sleep such as his, or the dark weary struggle 
for bread which must have been his lot had he lived? Let the mind 
picture to itself a longer life for him, and see what that life might have 
been. He had not the power to sell his wits for money. The strong hard 
scholar, the energetic man of business, has a shield against the demons of 
disappointed hope ; but David had no such shield. In life as well as in 
death there is a Plutonian house of exiles, and they abandon all hope who 
enter therein. hither the fresh sun never penetrates, thither hope and 
joy never venture; but poetry, ghastly with the brightness that has 
passed away, puts on the thin shadowy raiments of the ghost, and glides 
about with a strange and haunting face—a face full of the eternity of a 
faith that is lost, the apparition of the deep aspiring heart whose religion 
is hope. Whom the gods love die young,—the weak ones like David, who 
has taken his unstained belief in things beautiful to the very fountain head 
of all beauty, and who will never know the weary strife, the poignant 
heart-ache of the unsuccessful endeavourers, 

On turning away from the contemplation of this lowly grave, the mind 
naturally reverts to the little weaver’s household. There subsist tender 
sorrow and affectionate remembrance. ‘The shadow still lies in the cot- 
tage; a light has departed which will never again be seen on sea or land ; 
and the old weaver, seated by the fire at night, thinks mournfully of what 
David might have been. “ We feel very weary now David is gone,” is all 
the plaint we ever heard him utter. With the eager sensitiveness of the 
poet himself, he read the various criticisms on David’s posthumous book. 
The great comfort of the humble home is that inexpressibly pathetic “might 
have been,” —a feeling which was beautifully indicated by David himself, 
in alluding to the premature fate of a young friend of his own :— 


Had he lived and fallen (as who of us 
Doth perfectly ? and let him that is proud 
Take heed that he do fall), he would have been 
A sadness to them in their aged hours, 
But now he is an honour and delight, 
A treasure of the memory ; a joy 
Unutterable ; by the lone fireside 
They never tire to speak his praise, and say 
Tlow, if he had been spared, he would have been 
So great, and good, and noble, as (they say) 
The country knows ; although I know full well 
That not a man in all the parish round 
Speaks of him ever; he is now forgot, 
And this his natal valley knows him not: 


But David Gray will not so soon be forgotten by those who can pardon 
ambition, make allowances for youth, and sympathize with sorrow. 


Vou. tx.—wno. 50, 











Che Kife of x Harm Xabourer. 
a ‘ 


THERE are certain changes in progress among the farm labourers of this 
country, which give rise to curious inquiry. It is not that they are 
becoming more ignorant than formerly, so far as book-learning is con- 
cerned, for the contrary is true: neither are they a more discontented 
race than their forefathers, and certainly in the ability to obtain more 
than the necessaries of life, they will challenge comparison with any 
bygone generation, so far as is known, of the English peasantry. But 
persons conversant with them discern unmistakeable signs of growing 
improvidence among them. Though never celebrated for their prudence 
and good domestic economy, thoughtful observers of the rural poor are 
constrained to admit that there is a falling away from the standard, low 
as it was, which they can remember. Food is plentiful, and wages not 
lowered, but greatly advanced;* clothing, notwithstanding temporary 
distress in the cotton districts, cheaper than formerly ; fuel likewise. 


Cottage rents have risen, but rates and taxes have vanished from view of 


their occupants ; nor is the increase in rent such as to cause serious 
inconvenience. Under such general conditions, and the greater care 
shown by the upper classes for the moral and social amelioration of the 
rural poor, we should expect to find improvement. And if there are 
serious reasons for the belief that the farm labourer is no better than 
his fathers, but in many respects worse, the duty of inquiring into the 
circumstances of his life becomes one of no ordinary interest and 
importance. 

It is a matter of secondary interest to the object of this essay whether 
the peasantry ought, or ought not to possess the privileges of indepen- 
dent electors. As a political power, they will, perhaps, after all efforts 
to the contrary, continue to occupy the places which they did even 
previous to the time of the son of Sirach, whose writings appear to be 
beneath the consideration of some of our political leaders. At all 
events, the peasant should have one privilege immediately conceded 
to him, for good and substantial reasons—that of paying his fair share 
of the poor-rate. He would thus become guarantee that the fund is not 
imposed upon by unscrupulous members of his class, who are accus- 
tomed to consider it a provision purposely made for them, as soon 
and as often as they can advance a claim to it. The principle of self- 
help is much talked of, but little developed among the peasantry. 





* Twelve per cent, since repeal of Corn Laws. 
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In order to enable the reader more readily to possess himself of the 
particulars of the actual state of the case, an average specimen of the 
respectable farm labourer will be taken. We shall be able by this means 
to see what his income allows him to do, and how he spends it. 

Unless the education of the farm labourer be commenced early, and 
diligently prosecuted in the fields, he will not learn it well. It is, there- 
fore, something more than a mere coincidence that necessity to help in 
earning his living enforces this law in nineteen families out of twenty. 
For this purpose the young labourer is taken from school as soon as 
he can earn 4d. or 6d. a day on the farm. He forgets all he has learnt 
at school as fast as other boys do, and has few opportunities of doing 
more than just to regain what he was taught before ten years of age. 
As my specimen grows bigger he is worth more money. He leaves home 
and goes into service as a mate or lad to help the waggoner with the team. 
He boards with a respectable waggoner, whose wife takes care of his 
clothes, &c. But he soon is ambitious of all the distinctions of early 
manhood, and after passing through the half-dozen violent attachments 
which matrons denominate “ calf-love,” he is seen some fine morning, 
before he is two-and-twenty, on his way from church, with his bride, 
who is only seventeen. ‘There is reason to hope that the blessings the 
friends of the happy couple give them freely—and they can give them 
nothing more—will not be vain, for the happy couple will have occa- 
sion for everything of the kind before long. If they cannot be accom- 
modated under the roof of the parents—and wonderful are the contriv- 
ances made with this object in view—they locate themselves in a couple 
of rooms ready furnished, in a noisy row of cottages. They hire the 
furniture of the broker, and, for a time, all goes on smoothly. Work is 
plentiful, she is a managing girl, he is hardworking, and by the time there 
are a couple of children, they are in a cottage. One thing has been a 
trouble, and that is the broker’s bill. As that wary dealer saw oppor- 
tunity, he would sell them some useful article of furniture which they had 
hitherto rented. So by slow degrees the bed they sleep on, the table, the 
chairs, and household clock, in due time, are all their own. Still they 
have not bought cheap, and while they owed him a bill for furniture-hire, 
had a cogent reason for not disputing his price-list. 

The doctor’s bill proves a heavy item, but the doctor is kind, and will 
wait till they can pay him, and will have a tolerable test of his kindness, 
I fear. In addition is the monthly call of the bagman clothier for con- 
tribution for a dress nearly worn out, but not nearly paid for; also of 
the bagman shoemaker for boots in the same predicament; so that what 
with rent and occasional outgoings, as well as fixed ones, the wife has 
locked trouble in the face, and trouble has returned the gaze, and stamped 
upon her countenance a careworn expression before she is one-and-twenty. 
There is also another confinement approaching, and this time there will 
be less scruple in obtaining union relief, for the ice was broken on a 
former occasion; and if their case was good then, it is better now. In 
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the meantime my specimen has joined his sick and benefit club. Ie had 
heard of several which offered various advantages, but nothing so good, 
he thinks,—and so also thinks the landlord of the Black Bear, who 
manages the club, which holds its meetings in the tap-room every other 
Saturday night. 

The club night furnishes him with the opportunity of spending a social 
hour or two with his neighbours. His wife is pleased rather than other- 
wise with hjs account of the evening’s amusements, and it is a little 
change for a hard-working man—not unreasonable—for he never comes 
home the worse for what he has drunken, but all the better. Altogether, 
the 5d. a week in the club, with the extra 6d. a fortnight for beer 
and use of room, is, they think, not badly laid out. The landlord and 
a good many of his friends are of the same opinion. And if the first 
Monday in May is fine, as it ought to be, the annual festival of the 
club has attractions for both husband and wife. The one has a dinner 
and tobacco, and the other lemonade, wine negus, cakes, almonds and 
raisins, and nuts; so that the dance which winds up the proceedings 
is, in one sense, an excellent institution; for there is no telling what 
might happen if, after so many good things, they were debarred three 
or four hours’ exercise so violent as the jumping, stamping, screaming 
and laughter, which go to make up the sinful catalogue of poor folks’ 
pleasures. At this festival two or three of the old club-members are 
turned over to the 2s. 6d. a week from the parish, but they had had 
enough of the club-money, and were fast becoming unpopular with the 
members; and my specimen is not sorry to get rid of such troublesome 
customers. He forgets the turn which he may have by-and-by, when 
grey hairs and rheumatism begin to make his closer acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, if he is ill, there is 10s. a week secure, and as much 
more as the Board of Guardians, which is a liberal body, will allow. 
If my specimen dies, there is enough to ornament the nine-and-six- 
penny elm coffin which the guardians order, with black nails and 
plate, with an inscription on it in bright yellow letters, which is “ ever 
so much more respectable than a common pauper’s coffin.” Again, there 
is enough money to console both father and mother a little in the loss ofa 
delicate child, removed to a happier state; and who would disturb rudely 
their faith in the United Order, which will send a deputation of its body 
to the funeral, and make, even out of death, lamentation, and mourning, 
a little additional influence in the eyes of the neighbours? The cottage 
he lives in is not so bad, after all, but the rent is high—3s. a week—but 
others are ready to take it over his head at 3s. 6d., so that little need be 
complained of. He might get a hovel for 1s., and a very moderate sort 
of a tenement for 2s. 6d. He takes in a lodger or two, but what with 
an increasing family ‘ot little ones, and the unavoidable work thrown on 
his wife in cooking and caring for the family, and trying to keep things 
tidy, she looks faded and worn at five-and-twenty, while he is becoming 
rather difficult at times, neighbours say. 
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Still they are a respectable couple, and that at the time when there is 
the greatest pressure, many mouths to feed, and no child yet old enough 
to earn as much as fourpence a day on the farm. ‘The children go to 
school on Sundays, and to church as well; and the mother is glad to get 
them out of the way morning and afternoon. Both parents go generally 
in the afternoon to church. And thus time passes on, and sees the family 
of six or seven children; the oldest boy working like a man at a shil- 
ling a day, and eating like two men ; and the second, only nine years old, 
occasionally employed in seed time, &c. as a perambulating scarecrow; 
at other times as sheep-boy, &c., at sixpence a day. 


Here are the average earnings of the family for a weck, and their 
expenses ;— 
INcoME, EXPENSES, 


Father (average) : House-rent 
Mother ~ Club 
Eldest boy ,, a Food (say 8 in family) wo. 
Second boy ,, Beer (at home), at 1s. 4d. a gal. 
Schooling for three children 

Fuel 











There remains a balance of 2s. 3d. for the bagmen, and—save the mark ! 
—for clothing father, mother, and children, for bedding, for accidents 
and repairs to domestic furniture and other incidental expenses which 
will arise, and must be met. 

This is the most trying time of the peasant’s life, though he has 
his consolation. The case has been taken at the average in a dear neigh- 
bourhood, where wages are correspondingly high ; and much the same 
difficulty will be found where neighbourhoods are cheap, and wages are 
therefore low. 

It may, however, be remarked, that the average of the wife’s light field- 
work is given, though her earnings come in in such a manner that they can 
only be said to exercise a healthy disturbing influence upon the income. 
For every week she makes 6s., are two when she earns nothing. Prudence, 
therefore, is necessary, and great economy to keep things together ; but if 
the good couple are blessed with health and strength, and cheerful 
tempers, they contrive to struggle on, while, as the children become older, 
they will be worth more money. 

But no man can count on a single day’s health. Those parents who 
have no harassing terms of sickness in the family are singularly happy, 
and ought to review mercies of preservation as not the least marks of the 
care of a good Providence. And so, as a rule, my specimen does: he 
will be found much more in the habit of thinking of the blessing of good 
health than is generally supposed. Still, illness comes at times ; and now 
take the dark side of the picture :— 
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Income. 


Father ill—on the Club _................ 
Mother’s averare ocssscsscssssssscssesseee 2 
ey Cee eecantietee 


From Union, 4 children nit 40 viz., 4 gall. flour at 
pendent on medical relief...... \ Is, per gall, 





0 





25 


Expenses are same as before, excepting that the club fee is not more than 
fivepence, as he does not attend the meetings, and being ill, is not fined 
for his absence. 

In the event of a long illness, or a recurring illness in the same year, 
which incapacitates him from work three months, his club allowance is 
reduced one-half; but the Board of Guardians will, in this case, raise his 
allowance from 4s. a week in flour to an additional 4s., making his income 
24s. a week. 

Before looking onwards to better times, his position will furnish a few 
remarks. Married many years sooner than the average age of professional 
men, at marrying what has he gained? A solitary opinion is not of 
much weight in such a question as the advantage or disadvantage of 
early marriages. But a hard life, making both parties prematurely old, 
is certainly the common upshot amongst the poor. Pass on half-a-dozen 
years, and examine my specimen again, and his maintenance. He has 
been married over twenty years, and the family are growing up. ‘Two 
sons, out as lodgers, and conducting themselves on the approved system, 
as their father before them ; two daughters out at service; one boy at 


7s. a week ; one girl still at school. 


Earnincs Exrensts (supposing the same economy 
to be adhered to). 





It will thus be seen that whereas in the former period there remained but 
2s. 8d. for clothes and other outgoings, there is now 7s., and the easier 
strain is perceptible in the improved condition of parents and home, ard 
they begin to be freer agents in the world—not in debt to broker, and 
punctual in their payments to the bagmen—and keep a better table. 

The age of the husband is now about forty-three in years and {fifty- 
three in constitution. He is, however, a good workman, and a steady, 
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honest man. But he might now begin to save money, and has heard a 
good deal of talk about savings’ banks and better benefit clubs than the 
United Order. These latter rumours he partly believes in; only as he is 
not young, the rates of sickness and burial money to a man of his age, com- 
pared with younger men, strike him as being unfair. He only wishes he had 
known of the better society before he joined the Black Bear club, which 
has gone on “ bursting” ever since, excepting when the old landlord died 
and there were no accounts, so that they were obliged to form a new club 
and get fresh capital. This speech about his regret he often makes, but 
it is a delusion; the sons are in the Black Bear club, and by-and-by 
will talk in the same way. Why does he not save something for a rainy 
day? Why does he not join one of those useful societies which other 
members of the industrial classes flock into, and obtain superannuation 
assurance by small weekly payments such as his weekly earnings well 
enable him to meet? When under the greatest pressure of sickness, and 
a large dependent family, he could still maintain the connection with his 
club. The man was, allowing for his education and his position, prudent 
then. Is he altered now? He is unchanged; allowing for his education 
and his position, I affirm my specimen to be prudent still. Why, then, 
does he not embrace the opportunities which the legislature has, especially 
of late, been so solicitous to secure to him? The-true answer to these 
queries will be found in the position and in the education Poor Law has 
provided for him, and in the retreat and maintenance secured to him as 
a pauper. 

Pass over another decade, and take another peep at the family. Sons 
and daughters are married and settled, and have families of their own to 
provide for, and nothing but good wishes for the “ old folks,” as they are 
now called, and who begin to look cheerlessly upon the lot to which 
they are nearing rapidly. She is still worth her shilling a day on 
the farm. He is not worth his 2s. 6d. The younger men would strike 
for a rise in their rates of payment if he were not reduced, and so our old 
friend, whose life is here sketched, submits to the necessary reduction to 
2s. a day for a time, and soon makes the best of it at 1s. 6d. He is as 
civil and well-conducted a man as any in the parish, and has been blessed, 
as he says frequently, with capital health and spirits; better than nineteen 
men out of twenty. Still he does not like to look ahead much, for he is 
conscious of bodily ailments, the hints of which are unmistakeable and 
stronger each winter. He and the “ old lady,” once the blooming bride 
of sweet seventeen, get enough to live on pretty comfortably; and so 
they wear out the time, till the limbs become unequal to earn the body’s 
maintenance, and then comes out-door relief—none too soon ; for the May 
gathering of the club has witnessed a reform which has swept overboard 
my specimen, who may think now of the bemoaned past, when others in 
alike case with his own were voted out of the club, and recommended 
to the care of the union. A shock of illness comes; it is advisable 
to nurse him in the “house;” and thus the union opens its doors to 
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receive the old couple, for wife must go too. They give up the world, 
sell or give the furniture of their cottage among their children, and 
retire, separated, for the rest of their lives, and doomed to meet no more 
as man and wife, but once a week for a short half-hour. The old woman 
is the first to go. She has taken to fretting at being parted from home 
and husband, and in six months dies, of no disease in particular. Then 
he is left for the first time in his life desolate in the world; a feeble old 
man among feeble old men; brought under restraint for the first time 
since boyhood, and not allowed the indulgences which had become in 
a manner necessaries of life to him. I will not kill my specimen and 
bury him, though his funeral will cost nobody much when it comes. 
Now and then, an old neighbour and he will talk of the dead past 
and the dead present, and thus he goes on mournfully to the end of 
his days. 

Now that man had the intelligence and capacity which would have 
made him an independent and respectable member of his class; but he 
had no fair chance. The parish-pay encouragement to prematurely early 
marriages—not affected or changed by consolidated laws and orders, and 
the better machinery under the rule of Poor Law; the sick-club, inge- 
niously though immorally contrived to avail itself of the poor-rate as its 
real superannuation fund for old members; the insecure occupancy of a 
dwelling which he dares not repair if he would, for fear of offending his 
landlord; the uselessness of saving money, which, in his opinion, would 
only save the rate, to which he does not contribute one farthing, but looks 
upon it as his lawful treasure; the stranger-like feeling for his own flesh 
and blood—reciprocated, it seems, for the children go very little to the 
old father: now and then on a Sunday, it may be—all these things have 
disabused his mind of the notion of independence to be manfully struggled 
for. He preferred what to him appeared the wisest course—to save 
nothing. He spent his weekly earnings as he got them, thus allowing 
himself and his wife many little comforts which, had they laid by a trifle 
every week, must have been foregone. In short, he is the victim of 
legislation which was framed for the purpose of securing him against want 
and wretchedness. 

For it is true that a sum little larger than that he could always 
manage to pay to his club, even when under the greatest pressure of sick- 
ness and a large number in family, would have placed him above Poor 
Law relief, unless some peculiar calamity to mind or body had overtaken 
him, such as would make him a proper object both for charity and Union 
support. 

If the hard-working and deserving labourer is thus checked and 
turned aside from the effort to achieve his own independence, there is 
not much need to describe the case of the indolent and naturally improvi- 
dent. The mischievous results of the present working of the Poor Law 
are plainly and sadly traceable, and need only in this place to be 
enumerated, The idle specimen laughs at the notion of saving anything 
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which might lessen his claim to Union relief. It would be so much 
given to the squire and the parson, who live, as he says, by the sweat of 
his brow. He will adduce a dozen instances of men who wanted to be 
independent and had saved twenty or thirty pounds, but who were 
compelled to spend every farthing before they could finger one halfpenny 
of the rate; of a poor widow left with a cottage and garden, compelled to 
give up the occupancy, which was insufficient to keep her without out-door 
relief. He is too wise, in his own conceit, for such a blunder as self-help. 
Certainly the benefit club makes a difference, but. he joins it because of 
the company “in the tap-room.” He is never fined for absence, but 
receives his extra quart (for the fines are spent in beer) by rule, as the 
regular allowance, and booses half the Saturday night, and all the time 
the law permits on a Sunday, within the hug of the Black Bear. But 
for the company, he tells you, he would not belong to a club, because 
the guardians would reduce his relief by a corresponding amount to that 
he receives in sickness; and therefore #t 7s money wasted, so far as the 
notion of economy is concerned. 

Wherever human enactments foster and encourage improvidence, such 
as is here described, their alteration is surely needed. It is true that 
the struggle to improve the rural poor must be carried on in the face of 
greater difficulties than those which legislation can remove. But the 
immoral effects of the Poor Law might be got rid of, the writer of this 
paper believes, and a better system introduced under its control, which 
would lead to happy results. Such a system should retain all the 
advantages, and reject the disadvantages, at present associated with the 
Poor Law. 

That its relief will always be required, I cannot deny. There are 
thousands of our fellow-beings who, from infirmity of body and mind, and 
from great afiliction in worldly circumstances, are the proper objects of 
its care. There are the homeless and destitute, old, middle-aged, and 
young, of whom but a per-centage appear to be within reach of help, and 
are cast abroad in our citics and in the country, the waifs and strays of 
the human race. And the sick poor who cannot well be nursed in a 
crowded tenement, may often be placed under the resources of the Union 
workhouse, for better care than they can have at home. And there are 
times of wide-spread distress which fall heavily and bitterly on the poor. 
In all these cases, Poor Law has its proper field of work, and may work for 
the benefit of the country. But Poor Law has no right so to provide for 
any class as to paralyse the effort on the part of the members of that class 
to work out their own independence. Poor Law has no right to increase 
the difficulties of the struggle for an honest and manly independence, by 
placing an immoral argument against self-help, derived from their being 
recipients only, and not part contributors, to its funds. It has no right to 
be the mainstay of the beer-house benefit societies. Most of all, it has no 
right to tear family ties in pieces, at the moment distress drives the 
objects of its care within its fold; so that husband and wife, parent and 
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child, brother and sister, must learn to forget one another, and be left in 
their loneliness and their misery to solve the problem of the difference 
between crime and poverty. It is not wonderful that so large a propor- 
tion of the class called paupers can never solve that problem, and oscillate 
between the abodes provided for those who compose the respective classes 
—gaol and union. They become callous and dead to remonstrance. And 
are the victims the only sufferers ? 

Those who would befriend the rural poor, will find i in the successful 
effort to reform the Poor Law a most important, though indirect, means of 
attaining their object. Once let the peasant find that he must pay his 
portion of the rate, he will no longer view it as he does now. Let him 
find that encouragement is given to a system of safe benefit societies, and 
the fungus-shelter of the public-house club which has sprung up wherever 
the Poor Law virtually secures the retiring pension, will wither. To get 
rid of these clubs is the difficulty, and, so far as direct legislation is con- 
cerned, the difficulty does not seem likely to be removed. But the course 
indicated in this essay would, the writer ventures to submit, effec- 
tually dispose of them, or so thoroughly necessitate their reform that the 
principal objections to them would be done away. In the full development 
of the principle of self-help, gained by means of sound provident societies, 
will be found the salvation of the English peasantry; and with that prin- 
ciple the Poor Law is at war. 








Gousin Phillis, 


PART IV. 


Wuen I went over on Easter Day I heard the chapel-gossips compli- 
menting cousin Holman on her daughter’s blooming looks, quite forgetful 
of their sinister prophecies three months before. And I looked at Phillis, 
and did not wonder at their words. I had not seen her since the day 
after Christmas Day. I had left the Hope Farm only a few hours after 
I had told her the news which had quickened her heart into renewed life 
and vigour. The remembrance of our conversation in the cow-house was 
vividly in my mind as I looked at her when her bright healthy appear- 
ance was remarked upon. As her eyes met mine our mutual recollections 
flashed intelligence from one to the other. She turned away, her colour 
heightening as she did so. She seemed to be shy of me for the first few 
hours after our meeting, and I felt rather vexed with her for her conscious 
avoidance of me after my long absence. I had stepped a little out of my 
usual line in telling her what I did; not that I had received any charge 
of secrecy, or given even the slightest promise to Holdsworth that I 
would not repeat his words. But I had an uneasy feeling sometimes 
when I thought of what I had done in the excitement of seeing Phillis 
so ill and in so much trouble. I meant to have told Holdsworth when 
I wrote next to him; but when I had my half-finished letter before me I 
sate with my pen in my hand hesitating. I had more scruple in revealing 
what I had found out or guessed at of Phillis’s secret than in repeating to 
her his spoken words. I did not think I had any right to say out to him 
what I believed—namely, that she loved him dearly, and had felt his 
absence even to the injury of her health. Yet to explain what I had done in 
telling her how he had spoken about her that last night, it would be neces- 
sary to give my reasons, so I had settled within myself to leave it alone. 
As she had told me she should like to hear all the details.and fuller par- 
ticulars and more explicit declarations first from him, so he should have the 
pleasure of extracting the delicious tender secret from her maidenly lips. 
I would not betray my guesses, my surmises, my all but certain know- 
ledge of the state of her heart. I had received two letters from him after 
he had settled to his business; they were full of life and energy; but in 
each there had been a message to the family at the Hope Farm of more 
than common regard; and a slight but distinct mention of Phillis herself, 
showing that she stood single and alone in his memory. These. letters 
I had sent on to the minister, for he was sure to care for them, even 
supposing he had been unacquainted with their writer, because they were 
so clever and so picturesquely worded that they brought, as it were, a 
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whiff of foreign atmosphere into his circumscribed life. I used to wonder 
what was the trade or business in which the minister would not have 
thriven, mentally I mean, if it had so happened that he had been called 
into that state. He would have made a capital engineer, that I know; 
and he had a fancy for the sea, like many other land-locked men to whom 
the great deep is a mystery and a fascination. He read law-books with 
relish ; and, once happening to borrow De Lolme on the British Constitution 
(or some such title), he talked about jurisprudence till he was far beyond 
my depth. But to return to Holdsworth’s letters. When the minister sent 
them back he also wrote out a list of questions suggested by their perusal, 
which I was to pass on in my answers to Holdsworth, until I thought of 
suggesting a direct correspondence between the two. That was the state 
of things as regarded the absent one when I went to the farm for my 
Easter visit, and when I found Phillis in that state of shy reserve towards 
me which I have named before. I thought she was ungrateful; for I was 
not quite sure if I had done wisely in having told her what I did. I had 
committed a fault, or a folly perhaps, and all for her sake; and here was 
she, less friends with me than she had ever been before. This little 
estrangement only lasted a few hours. I think that as soon as she felt 
pretty sure of there being no recurrence, either by word, look, or allusion, 
to the one subject that was predominant in her mind, she came back to 
her old sisterly ways with me. She had much to tell me of her own 
familiar interests; how Rover had been ill, and how anxious they had all 
of them been, and how, after some little discussion between her father and 
her, both equally grieved by the sufferings of the old dog, he had been 
“remembered in the household prayers,” and how he had begun to get 
better only the very next day, and then, she would have led me into a 
conversation on the right ends of prayer, and on special providences, and 
I know not what; only I “jibbed” like their old cart-horse, and refused 
to stir a step in that direction. Then we talked about the different broods 
of chickens, and she showed me the hens that were good mothers, and 
told me the characters of all the poultry with the utmost good faith; 
and in all good faith I listened, fur I believe there was a great deal of 
truth in all she said. And then we strolled on into the wood beyond the 
ash-meadow, and both of us sought for early primroses, and the fresh 
green crinkled leaves. She was not afraid of being alone with me after 
the first day. I never saw her so lovely, or so happy. I think she hardly 
knew why she was so happy all the time. I can see her now, standing 
under the budding branches of the gray trees, over which a tinge of 
green seemed to be deepening day after day, her sun-bonnet fallen back 
on her neck, her hands full of delicate wood-flowers, quite unconscious of 
my gaze, but intent on sweet mockery of some bird in neighbouring bush 
or tree. She had the art of warbling, and replying to the notes of 
different birds, and knew their song, their habits and ways, more accu- 
rately than any one else I ever knew. She had often done it at my request 
the spring before; but this year she really gurgled, and whistled, and 
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warbled just as they did, out of the very fulness and joy of her heart. 
She was more than ever the very apple of her father’s eye; her mother 
gave her both her own share of love, and that of the dead child who had 
died in infancy. I have heard cousin Holman murmur, after a long 
dreamy look at Phillis, and tell herself how like she was growing to 
Johnnie, and soothe herself with plaintive inarticulate sounds, and many 
gentle shakes of the head, for the aching sense of loss she would never get 
over in this world. The old servants about the place had the dumb 
loyal attachment to the child of the land, common to most agricultural 
labourers ; not often stirred into activity or expression. My cousin 
Phillis was like a rose that had come to full bloom on the sunny side of a 
lonely house, sheltered from storms. I have read in some book of poetry 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 
And somehow those lines always reminded me of Phillis; yet they were not 
true of her either. I never heard her praised; and out of her own house- 
hold there were very few to love her; but though no one spoke out their 
approbation, she always did right in her parents’ eyes, out of her natural 
simple goodness and wisdom. Holdsworth’s name was never mentioned 
between us when we were alone; but I had sent on his letters to the 
ninister, as I have said; and more than once he began to talk about our 
absent friend, when he was smoking his pipe after the day’s work was 
done. Then Phillis hung her head a little over her work, and listened in 
silence. 

“T miss him more than I thought for; no offence to you, Paul. 
I said once his company was like dram-drinking ; that was before I knew 
him; and perhaps I spoke in a spirit of judgment. To some men’s minds 
everything presents itself strongly, and they speak accordingly; and so 
did he. And I thought in my vanity of censorship that his were not 
true and sober words; they would not have been if I had used them, but 
they were so to a man of his class of perceptions. I thought of the measure 
with which I had been meting to him when Brother Robinson was here 
last Thursday, and told me that a poor little quotation I was making from 
the Georgics savoured of vain babbling and profane heathenism. He went 
so far as to say that by learning other languages than our own, we were 
flying in the face of the Lord’s purpose when He had said, at the building 
of the Tower of Babel, that He would confound their languages so that 
they should not understand each other’s speech. As Brother Robinson 
was to me, so was I to the quick wits, bright senses, and ready words of 
Holdsworth.” 

The first little cloud upon my peace came in the shape of a letter from 
Canada, in which there were two or three sentences that troubled me more 
than they ought to have done, to judge merely from the words employed. 
It was this :— “I should feel dreary enough in this out-of-the way place if 
it were not for a friendship I have formed with a French Canadian of the 
name of Ventadour. He and his family are a great resource to me in the 
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long evenings. I never heard such delicious vocal music as the voices of 
these Ventadour boys and girls in their part-songs; and the foreion 
element retained in their characters and manner of living reminds me of 
some of the happiest days of my life. Lucille, the second daughter, is 
curiously like Phillis Holman.” In vain I said to myself that it was pro- 
bably this likeness that made him take pleasure in the society of the 
Ventadour family. In vain I told my anxious fancy that nothing could be 
more natural than this intimacy, and that there was no sign of its leading 
to any consequence that ought to disturb me. I had a presentiment, and 
I was disturbed ; and I could not reason it away. I dare say my presen- 
timent was rendered more persistent and keen by the doubts which would 
force themselves into my mind, as to whether I had done well in repeating 
Holdsworth’s words to Phillis. Her state ef vivid happiness this summer 
was markedly different to the peaceful serenity of former days. If in my 
thoughtfulness at noticing this I caught her eye, she blushed and sparkled 
all over, guessing that I was remembering our joint secret. Her eyes fell 
before mine, as if she could hardly bear me to see the revelation of their 
bright glances. And yet I considered again, and comforted myself by the 
reflection that, if this change had been anything more than my silly fancy, 
her father or her mother would have perceived it. But they went on in 
tranquil unconsciousness and undisturbed peace. 

A change in my own life was quickly approaching. In the July of 
this year my occupation on the railway and its branches came to an 
end. The lines were completed, and I was to leave shire, to return 
to Birmingham, where there was a niche already provided for me in my 
father’s prosperous business. But before I left the north it was an under- 
stood thing amongst us all that I was to go and pay a visit of some wecks 
at the Hope Farm. My father was as much pleased at this plan as I was; 
and the dear family of cousins often spoke of things to be done, and sights 
to be shown me, during this visit. My want of wisdom in having told 
“that thing” (under such ambiguous words I concealed the injudicious 
confidence I had made to Phillis) was the only drawback to my anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. 

The ways of life were too simple at the Hope Farm for my coming to 
them to make the slightest disturbance. I knew my room, like a son of 
the house. I knew the regular course of their days, and that I was 
expected to fall into it, like one of the family. Deep summer peace 
brooded over the place; the warm golden air was filled with the murmur 
of insects near at hand, the more distant sound of voices out in the fields, 
the clear far-away rumble of carts over the stone-paved lanes miles away. 
The heat was too great for the birds to be singing; only now and then one 
might hear the wood-pigeons in the trees beyond the ash-field. The 
cattle stood knee-deep in the pond, flicking their tails about to keep off 
the flies. The minister stood in the hay-field, without hat or cravat, coat 
or waistcoat, panting and smiling. Phillis had been leading the row of 
farm-servants, turning the swathes of fragrant hay with measured move- 
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ment. She went to the end—to the hedge, and then, throwing down her 
rake, she came to me with her free sisterly welcome. ‘Go, Paul!” said the 
minister. ‘‘ We need all hands to make use of the sunshine to-day. ‘ What- 
soever thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ It will be a healthy 
change of work for thee, lad; and I find my best rest in change of work.” 
So off I went, a willing labourer, following Phillis’s lead; it was the 
primitive distinction of rank; the boy who frightened the sparrows off 
the fruit was the last in our rear. We did not leave off till the red sun 
was gone down behind the fir-trees bordering the common. Then we 
went home to supper—prayers—to bed; some bird singing far into the 
night, as I heard it through my open window, and the poultry beginning 
their clatter and cackle in the earliest morning. I had carried what 
luggage I immediately needed with me from my lodgings, and the rest 
was to be sent by the carrier. He brought it to the farm betimes that 
morning, and along with it he brought a letter or two that had arrived 
since I had left. Iwas talking to cousin Holman—about my mother’s 
ways of making bread, I remember; cousin Holman was questioning me, 
and had got me far beyond my depth—in the house-place, when the letters 
were brought in by one of the men, and I had to pay the carrier for his 
trouble before I could look at them. A bill—a Canadian letter! What 
instinct made me so thankful that I was alone with my dear unobservant 
cousin? What made me hurry them away into my coat-pocket? Ido 
not know. I felt strange and sick, and made irrelevant answers, I am 
afraid. Then I went to my room, ostensibly to carry up my boxes, I sate on 
the side of my bed and opened my letter from Holdsworth. It seemed to 
me as if I had read its contents before, and knew exactly what he had got 
tosay. I knew he was going to be married to Lucille Ventadour; nay, 
that he was married; for this was the 5th of July, and he wrote word 
that his marriage was fixed to take place on the 29th of June. I knew 
all the reasons he gave, all the raptures he went into. I held the letter 
loosely in my hands, and looked into vacancy, yet I saw a chaflinch’s nest 
on the lichen-covered trunk of an old apple-tree opposite my window, and 
saw the mother-bird come fluttering in to feed her brood,—and yet I did 
not see it, although it seemed to me afterwards as if I could have drawn 
every fibre, every feather. I was stirred up to action by the merry sound 
of voices and the clamp of rustic feet coming home for the mid-day’meal. 
I knew I must go down to dinner ; I knew, too, I must tell Phillis; for in 
his happy egotism, his new-fangled foppery, Holdsworth had put in a 
P.S., saying that he should send wedding-cards to me and some other 
Hornby and Eltham acquaintances, and “to his kind friends at Hope 
Farm.” Phillis had faded away to one among several “kind friends.” 
I don’t know how I got through dinner that day. I remember forcing 
myself to eat, and talking hard; but I also recollect the wondering look in 
the minister’s eyes. He was not one to think evil without cause; but 
many a one would have taken me for drunk. As soon as I decently 
could I left the table, saying I would go out fora walk. At first I must 
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have tried to stun reflection by rapid walking, for I had lost myself on the 
high moorlands far beyond the familiar gorse-covered common, before [ 
was obliged for very weariness to slacken my pace. I kept wishing—oh ! 
how fervently wishing I had never committed that blunder ; that the one 
little half-hour’s indiscretion could be blotted out. Alternating with this 
was anger against Holdsworth; unjust enough, I dare say. I suppose I 
stayed in that solitary place for a good hour or more, and then I turned 
homewards, resolving to get over the telling Phillis at the first opportu- 
nity, but shrinking from the fulfilment of my resolution so much that 
when I came into the house and saw Phillis (doors and windows open 
wide in the sultry weather) alone in the kitchen, I became quite sick 
with apprehension. She was standing by the dresser, cutting up a great 
household loaf into hunches of bread for the hungry labourers who might 
come in any minute, for the heavy thunder-clouds were overspreading 
the sky. She looked round as she heard my step. 

“You should have been in the field, helping with the hay,” said she, 
in her calm, pleasant voice. I had heard her as I came near the house 
softly chanting some hymn-tune, and the peacefulness of that seemed to 
be brooding over her now. 

“ Perhaps I should. It looks as if it was going to rain.” 

“‘'Yes; there is thunder about. Mother has had to go to bed with 
one of her bad headaches. Now you are come in P 

“ Phillis,” said I, rushing at my subject and interrupting her, “I went 
a long walk to think over a letter I had this morning—a letter from 
Canada. You don’t know how it has grieved me.” I held it out to her 
as I spoke. Her colour changed a little, but it was more the reflection of 
my face, I think, than because she formed any definite idea from my 
words. Still she did not take the letter. I had to bid her read it, before 
she quite understood what I wished. She sate down rather suddenly as 
she received it into her hands; and, spreading it on the dresser before 
her, she rested her forehead on the palms of her hands, her arms supported 
on the table, her figure a little averted, and her countenance thus shaded. 
I looked out of the open window; my heart was very heavy. How 
peaceful it all seemed in the farmyard! Peace and plenty. How still 
and deep was the silence of the house! Tick-tick went the unseen clock 
on the wide staircase. I had heard the rustle once, when she turned 
over the page of thin paper. She must have read to the end. Yet she 
did not move, or say a word, or even sigh. I kept on looking out of the 
window, my hands in my pockets. I wonder how long that time really 
was? It seemed to me interminable—unbearable. At length I looked 
round at her. She must have felt my look, for she changed her attitude 
with a quick sharp movement, and caught my eyes. 

“Don’t look so sorry, Paul,” she said. ‘ Don’t, please. I can’t bear 
it. There is nothing to be sorry for. I think not, at least. You have 
not. done wrong, at any rate.” I felt that I groaned, but I don’t think she 
heard me. “ And he,—there’s no wrong in his marrying, is there? I'm 
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sure I hope he'll be happy. Oh! how I hope it!” These last words 
were like a wail; but I believe she was afraid of breaking down, for she 
changed the key in which she spoke, and hurried on. ‘ Lucille—that’s 
our English Lucy, I suppose? Lucille Holdsworth! It's a pretty name; 
and 1 hope I forget what I was going to say. Oh! it was this. 
Paul, I think we need never speak about this again; only remember 
you are not to be sorry. You have not done wrong; you have been very, 
very kind; and if I see you looking grieved I don’t know what I might 
do;—I might break down, you know.” 

I think she was on the point of doing so then, but the dark storm 
came dashing down, and the thunder-cloud broke right above the house, 
as itseemed. Her mother, roused from sleep, called out for Phillis; the 
men and women from the hayfield came running into shelter, drenched 
through. The minister followed, smiling, and not unpleasantly excited 
by the war of elements; for, by dint of hard work through the long 
summer's day, the greater part of the hay was safely housed in the barn 
in the field. Once or twice in the succeeding bustle I came across 
Phillis, always busy, and, as it seemed to me, always doing the right 
thing. When I was alone in my own room at night I allowed myself to feel 
relieved ; and to believe that the worst was over, and was not so very bad 
after all. But the succeeding days were very miserable. Sometimes 
I thought it must be my fancy that falsely represented Phillis to me as 
strangely changed, for surely, if this idea of mine was well-founded, her 
parents—her father and mother—her own flesh and blood—would have 
been the first to perceive it. Yet they went on in their household peace 
and content; if anything, a little more cheerfully than usual, for the 
“harvest of the first-fruits,’ as the minister called it, had been more 
bounteous than usual, and there was plenty all around in which the 
humblest labourer was made to share. Atter the one thunderstorm, came 
one or two lovely serene summer days, during which the hay was all car- 
ried; and then succeeded long soft rains filling the ears of corn, and causing 
the mown grass to spring afresh. The minister allowed himself a few more 
hours of relaxation and home enjoyment than usual during this wet 
spell: hard earth-bound frost was his winter holiday; these wet days, 
after the hay harvest, his summer holiday. We sate with open windows, 
the fragrance and the freshness called out by the soft-falling rain filling the 
house-place; while the quiet ceaseless patter among the leaves outside 
ought to have had the same lulling effect as all other gentle perpetual 
sounds, such as mill-wheels and bubbling springs, have on the nerves of 
happy people. But two of us were not happy. I was sure enough of 
myself, for one. I was worse than sure,—I was wretchedly anxious about 
Phillis, Ever since that day of the thunderstorm there had been a new, 
sharp, discordant sound to me in her voice, a sort of jangle in her tone; 
and her restless eyes had no quietness in them; and her colour came and 
went without a cause that I could find out. The minister, happy in igno- 
rance of what most concerned him, brought out his-books; his learned 
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volumes and classics. Whether he read and talked to Phillis, or to me, I do 
not know; but feeling by instinct that she was not, could not be, attending 
to the peaceful details, so strange and foreign to the turmoil in her heart, 
I forced myself to listen, and if possible to understand. 

“Look here!” said the minister, tapping the old vellum-bound book 
he held; ‘inthe first Georgic he speaks of rolling and irrigation; a little 
further on he insists on choice of the best seed, and. advises us to keep the 
drains clear. Again, no Scotch farmer could give shrewder advice than 
to cut light meadows while the dew is on, even though it involve night- 
work. It is all living truth in these days.” He began beating time with 
a ruler upon his knee, to some Latin lines he read aloud just then. I 
suppose the monotonous chant irritated Phillis to some irregular energy, 
for I remember the quick knotting and breaking of the thread with which 
she was sewing. I never hear that snap repeated now, without suspecting 
some sting or stab troubling the heart of the worker. Cousin Holman, at 
her peaceful knitting, noticed the reason why Phillis had so constantly to 
interrupt the progress of her seam. 

‘It is bad thread, I’m afraid,” she said, in a gentle sympathetic voice. 
But it was too much for Phillis. 

“The thread is bad—everything is bad—I am so tired of it all!” 
And she put down her work, and hastily left the room. I do not suppose 
that in all her life Phillis had ever shown so much temper before. In 
many a family the tone, the manner, would not have been noticed; but 
here it fell with a sharp surprise upon the sweet, calm atmosphere of 
home. The minister put down ruler and book, and pushed his spectacles 
up to his forehead. The mother looked distressed for a moment, and then 
smoothed her features and said in an explanatory tone,—‘“ It’s the weather, 
I think. Some people feel it different to others. It always brings on a 
headache with me.” She got up to follow her daughter, but half-way to 
the door she thought better of it, and came back to her seat. Good 
mother! she hoped the better to conceal the unusual spirt of temper, by 
pretending not to take much notice of it. ‘Go on, minister,” she said; 
“it is very interesting what you are reading about, and when I don't 
quite understand it, I like the sound of your voice.” So he went on, but 
languidly and irregularly, and beat no more time with his ruler to any 
Latin lines. When the dusk came on, early that July night because of 
the cloudy sky, Phillis came softly back, making as though nothing had 
happened. She took up her work, but it was too dark to do many 
stitches; and she dropped it soon. Then I saw how her hand stole into 
her mother’s, and how this latter fondled it with quiet little caresses, while 
the minister, as fully aware as I was to this tender pantomime, went on 
talking in a happier tone of voice about things as uninteresting to him, at 
the time, I verily believe, as they were to me; and that is saying a good 
deal, and shows how much more real what was passing before him was, 
even to a farmer, than the agricultural customs of the ancients. 

I remember one thing more,—an attack which Betty the servant made 
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upon me one day as I came in through the kitchen where she was churn- 
ing, and stopped to ask her for a drink of buttermilk. 

“JT say, cousin Paul,” (she had adopted the family habit of addressing 
me generally as Cousin Paul, and always speaking of me in that form,) 
« something ’s amiss with our Phillis, and I reckon you’ve a good guess 
what it is. She’s not one to take up wi’ such as you,” (not complimen- 
tary, but that Betty never was, even to those for whom she felt the 
highest respect,) ‘but ’'d as lief yon Holdsworth had never come near 
us. So there you've a bit o’ my mind.” 

And a very unsatisfactory bit it was. I did not know what to answer 
to the glimpse at the real state of the case implied in the shrewd woman’s 
speech; so I tried to put her off by assuming surprise at her first 
assertion. 

“ Amiss with Phillis! I should like to know why you think anything 
is wrong with her. She looks as blooming as any one can do.” 

“Poor lad! you’re but a big child after all; and you’ve likely never 
heared of a fever-flush. But you know better nor that, my fine fellow! so 
don’t think for to put me off wi’ blooms and blossoms and such-like talk. 
What makes her walk about for hours and hours o’ nights when she used 
to be abed and asleep? I sleep next room to her, and hear her plain as 
can be. What makes her come in panting and ready to drop into that 
chair,”—nodding to one close to the door,—“ and it’s ‘Oh! Betty, some 
water, please?’ That’s the way she comes in now, when she used to come 
back as fresh and bright as she went out. If yon friend o’ yours has 
played her false, he’s a deal for t’ answer for; she’s a lass who’s as sweet 
and as sound as a nut, and the very apple of her father’s eye, and of her 
mother’s too, only wi’ her she ranks second to th’ minister. You'll 
have to look after yon chap, for I, for one, will stand no wrong to our 
Phillis.” 

What was I to do, or to say? I wanted to justify Holdsworth, to 
keep Phillis’s secret, and to pacify the woman all in the same breath. 
I did not take the best course, I’m afraid. 

“ T don’t believe Holdsworth ever spoke a word of—of love to her in 
all his life. I’m sure he didn’t.” 

“ Ay, ay! but there’s* eyes, and there’s hands, as well as tongues; 
and a man has two o’ th’ one and but one o’ t’other.” 

“ And she’s so young; do you suppose her parents would not have 
seen it?” 

“Well! if you axe me that, I'll say out boldly, ‘No.’ They’ve called 
her ‘the child’ so long—‘thé child’ is always their name for her when 
they talk on her between themselves, as if never anybody else had a ewe- 
lamb before them—that she’s grown up to be a woman under their very 
eyes, and they look on her still as if she were in her long clothes. And 
you ne’er heard on a man falling in love wi’ a babby in long-clothes !” 

“No!” said I, half laughing. But she went on as grave as a judge. 

“Ay! you see you'll laugh at the bare thought on it—and I'll be 
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bound th’ minister, though he’s not a laughing man, would ha’ snigeled at 
th’ notion of falling in love wi’ the child. Where's Holdsworth off to?” 
“ Canada,” said I, shortly. 
“ Canada here, Canada there,” she replied, testily. “Tell me how 
far he’s off, instead of giving me your gibberish. Is he a two days’ 
journey away? or a three? or a week?” 
“ He’s ever so far off—three weeks at the least,” cried I in despair, 
** And he’s either married, or just going to be. So there!” I expected 
a fresh burst of anger. But no; the matter was too serious. Betty sate 
down, and kept silence for a minute or two. She looked so miserable and 
downcast, that I could not help going on, and taking her a little into my 
confidence. 
“ Tt is quite true what I said. I know he never spoke a word to her. 
J think he liked her, but it’s all over now. The best thing we can do— 
the best and kindest for her—and I know you love her, Betty i 
‘“‘T nursed her in my arms; I gave her little brother his last taste 
o’ earthly food,” said Betty, putting her apron up to her eyes. 
“ Well! don’t let us show her we guess that she is grieving; she'll 
get over it the sooner. Her father and mother don’t even guess at it, 
and we must make as if we didn’t. It’s too late now to do anything else.” 
“ Tl never let on; I know nought. I’ve known true love mysel’, in 
my day. But I wish he’d been farred before he ever came near this 
house, with his ‘Please Betty’ this, and ‘Please Betty’ that, and fou 
drinking up our new milk as if he’d been a cat; I hate such beguiling bri 
ways.” Jos 
I thought it was as well to Ict her exhaust herself in abusing the wit 
absent Holdsworth ; if it was shabby and treacherous in me, I came in mu 
for my punishment directly. to] 
“ Tt’s a caution to a man how he goes about beguiling. Some men on 
do it as easy and innocent as cooing doves. Don’t you be none of ’em, 
my lad. Not that you’ve got the gifts to do it, either; you're no great Phi 
shakes to look at, neither for figure, nor yet for face, and it would need 9 mir 
be a deaf adder to bé taken in wi’ your words, though there may be no B the 
great harm in ’em.” A lad of nineteen or twenty is not flattered by such pos 
an out-spoken opinion even from the oldest and ugliest of her sex; and tru 
I was only too glad to change the subject by my repeated injunctions to Ho! 
keep Phillis’s secret. The end of our conversation was this specch of seel 
hers:— loo] 
“ You great gaupus, for all you're called cousin o’ th’ minister— was 
many a one is cursed wi’ fools for cousins—d’ye think I can’t see sense oe 
except through your spectacles? I give you leave to cut out my tongue, No’ 
and nail it up on th’ barn-door for a caution to magpies, if I let out on The 
that poor wench, either to herself, or any one that is hers, as the Bible wor 
says. Now you've heard me speak Scripture language, perhaps you'll be to: 
content, and leave me my kitchen to myself.” face 
During all these days, from the 5th of July to the 17th, I must 
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have forgotten what Holdsworth had said about sending cards, And yet 
I think I could not have quite forgotten; but, once having told Phillis 
about his marriage, I must have looked upon the after consequence of 
cards as of no importance. At any rate they came upon me as a surprise 
at last. The penny-post reform, as people call it, had come into operation 
a short time before; but the never-ending stream of notes and letters 
which seem now to flow in upon most households had not yet begun its 
course; at least in those remote parts. There was a post-office at Hornby ; 
and an old fellow, who stowed away the few letters in any or all his 
pockets, as it best suited him, was the letter-carrier to Heathbridge and the 
neighbourhood. I have often met him in the lanes thereabouts, and asked 
him for letters. Sometimes I have come upon him, sitting on the hedge 
bank resting; and he has begged me to read him an address, too illegible 
for his spectacled eyes to decipher. When I used to inquire if he had 
anything for me, or for Holdsworth (he was not particular to whom he 
gave up the letters, so that he got rid of them somehow, and could set off 
homewards), he would say he thought that he had, for such was his inva- 
riable safe form of answer; and would fumble in breast-pockets, waist- 
coat pockets, breeches-pockets, and, as a last resource, in coat-tail pockets; 
and at length try to comfort me, if I looked disappointed, by telling me 
“Hoo had missed this toime, but was sure to write to-morrow;” “ Hoo” 
representing an imaginary sweetheart. 

Sometimes I had seen the minister bring home a letter which he had 


found lying for him at the little shop that was the post-office at Heath- 
bridge, or from the grander establishment at Hornby. Once or twice 
Josiah, the carter, remembered that the old letter-carrier had trusted him 


with an epistle to “ Measter,” 


as they had met in the lanes. I think it 
must have been about ten days after my arrival at the farm, and my talk 
to Phillis cutting bread-and-butter at the kitchen dresser, before the day 
on which the minister suddenly spoke at the dinner-table, and said— 

“ By-the-by, I’ve got a letter in my pocket. Reach me my coat here, 
Phillis.” The weather was still sultry, and for coolness and ease the 
minister was sitting in his shirt-sleeves. ‘I went to Heathbridge about 
the paper they had sent me, which spoils all the pens—and I called at the 
post-office, and found a letter for me, unpaid,—and they did not like to 
trust it to old Zekiel. Ay! here it is! Now we shall hear news of 
Holdsworth,—I thought I'd keep it till we were all together.” My heart 
seemed to stop beating, and I hung my head over my plate, not daring to 
look up. What would come of it now? What was Phillis doing? How 
was she looking? A moment of suspense,—and then he spoke again. 
“Why! what’s this? Here are two visiting tickets with his name on, 
no writing at all. No! it’s not his name on both. Mrs. Holdsworth! 
The young man has gone and got married.” I lifted my head at these 
words ; I could not help looking just for one instant at Phillis. It seemed 
to me as if she had been keeping watch over my face and ways. Her 
face was brilliantly flushed ; her eyes were dry and glittering; but she 
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did not speak; her lips were set together almost as if she was pinching 
them tight to prevent words or sounds coming out. Cousin Holman’s 
face expressed surprise and interest. 

“ Well!” said she, ‘ who'd ha’ thought it! He’s made quick work of 
his wooing and wedding. I’m sure I wish him happy. Let me see "— 
counting on her fingers,—‘‘ October, November, December, January, 
February, March, April, May, June, July,—at least we're at the 28th,— 
it is nearly ten months after all, and reckon a month each way off——” 

“Did you know of this news before?” said the minister, turning 
sharp round on me, surprised, I suppose, at my silence,—hardly sus- 
picious, as yet. 

“‘T knew—I had heard—something. It is to a French Canadian 
young lady,” I went on, forcing myself to talk, “ Her name is 
Ventadour.” 

“Lucille Ventadour!” said Phillis, in a sharp voice, out of 
tune. 

“ Then you knew too!” exclaimed the minister. 

We both spoke at once. I said, ‘I heard of the probability of and 
told Phillis.” She said, ‘‘ He is married to Lucille Ventadour, of French 
descent ; one of a large family near St. Meurice; am not I right?” | 
nodded. “ Paul told me,—that is all we know, is not it? Did you sce 
the Howsons, father, in Heathbridge?” and she forced herself to talk 
more than she had done for several days, asking many questions, trying, 
as I could see, to keep the conversation off the one raw surface, on which 
to touch was agony. I had less self-command; but I followed her lead. 
I was not so much absorbed in the conversation but what I could see that 
the minister was puzzled and uncasy; though he seconded Phillis’s efforts 
to prevent her mother from recurring to the great piece of news, and 
uttering continual exclamations of wonder and surprise. But with that 
one exception we were all disturbed out of our natural equanimity, more 
or less. Every day, every hour, I was reproaching myself more and more 
for my blundering officiousness. If only I had held my foolish tongue for 
that one half-hour ; if only I had not been in such impatient haste to do 
something to relieve pain! I could have knocked my stupid head against 
the wall in my remorse. Yet all I could do now was to second the brave 
girl in her efforts to conceal her disappointment and keep her maidenly 
secret. But I thought that dinner would never, never come to an end. 
I suffered for her, even more than for myself. Until now everything 
which I had heard spoken in that happy household were simple words of 
true meaning. If we had aught to say, we said it; and if any one 
preferred silence, nay if all did so, there would have been no spasmodic, 
forced efforts to talk for the sake of talking, or to keep off intrusive 
thoughts or suspicions. 

At length we got up from our places, and prepared to disperse ; but 
two or three of us had lost our zest and interest in the daily labour. The 
minister stood looking out of the window in silence, and when he roused 
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himself to go out to the field where his labourers were working, it was 
with a sigh; and he tried to avert his troubled face as he passed us on 
his way to the door. When he had left us, I caught sight of Phillis’s face, 
as, thinking herself unobserved, her countenance relaxed for a moment 
or two into sad, woful weariness. She started into briskness again when 
her mother spoke, and hurried away to do some little errand at her 
bidding. When we two were alone, cousin Holman recurred to Holds- 
worth’s marriage. She was one of those people who like to view an 
event from every side of probability, or even possibility; and she had 
been cut short from indulging herself in this way during dinner. 

“To think of Mr. Holdsworth’s being married! I can’t get over it, 
Paul. Not but what he was a very nice young man! I don’t like her 
name, though ; it sounds foreign. Say it again, my dear. I hope she'll 
know how to take care cf him, English fashion. He is not strong, and if 
she does not see that his things are well aired, I should be afraid of the 
old cough.” 

“ He always said he was stronger than he had ever been before, after 
that fever.” 

“He might think so, but I have my doubts. He was a very pleasant 
young man, but he did not stand nursing very well. He got tired of 
being coddled, as he called it. I hope they’ll soon come back to England, 
and then he'll have a chance for his health. I wonder, now, if she 
speaks English; but, to be sure, he can speak foreign tongues like any- 
thing, as I’ve heard the minister say.” 

And so we went on for some time, till she became drowsy over her 
knitting, on the sultry summer afternoon; and I stole away for a walk, 
for J wanted some solitude in which to think over things, and, alas! to 
blame myself with poignant stabs of remorse. 

I lounged lazily as soon as I got to the wood. Here and there the 
bubbling, brawling brook circled round a great stone, or a root of an old 
tree, and made a pool; otherwise it coursed brightly over the gravel and 
stones. I stood by one of these for more than half an hour, or, indeed, 
longer, throwing bits of wood or pebbles into the water, and wondering 
what I could do to remedy the present state of things. Of course all my 
meditation was of no use; and at length the distant sound of the horn 
employed to tell the men far afield to leave off work, warned me that it 
was six o'clock, and time for me to go home. Then I caught wafts of 
the loud-voiced singing of the evening psalm. As I was crossing the 
ash-field, I saw the minister at some distance talking toa man. I could 
not hear what they were saying, but I saw an impatient or dissentient (I 
could not tell which) gesture on the part of the former, who walked 
quickly away, and was apparently absorbed in his thoughts, for though 
he passed within twenty yards of me, as both our paths converged towards 
home, he took no notice of me. He passed the evening in a way which 
was even worse than dinner-time. The minister was silent, depressed, 
even irritable. Poor cousin Holman was utterly perplexed by this 
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unusual frame of mind and temper in her husband; she was not well 
herself, and was suffering from the extreme and sultry heat, which made 
her less talkative than usual. _ Phillis, usually so reverently tender to her 
parents, so soft, so gentle, seemed now to take no notice of the unusual 
state of things, but talked to me—to any one, on indifferent subjects, 
regardless of her father’s gravity, of her mother’s piteous looks of bewilder- 
ment. But once my eyes fell upon her hands, concealed under the table, 
and I could see the passionate, convulsive manner in which she laced 
and interlaced her fingers perpetually, wringing them together from time 
to time, wringing till the compressed flesh became perfectly white. What 
could I do? I talked with her, as I saw she wished; her gray eyes had 
dark circles round them, and a strange kind of dark light in them; 
her cheeks were flushed, but her lips were white and wan. I wondered 
that others did not read these signs as clearly as I did. But perhaps they 
did; I think, from what came afterwards, the minister did. 

Poor cousin Holman! she worshipped her husband; and the outward 
signs of his uneasiness were more patent to her simple heart than were 
her daughter’s. After a while she could bear it no longer. She got up, 
and, softly laying her hand on his broad stooping shoulder, she said,— 

“ What is the matter, minister? Has anything gone wrong?” 

He started as if from adream. Phillis hung her head, and caught her 
breath in terror at the answer she feared. But he, looking round with a 
sweeping glance, turned his broad, wise face up to his anxious wife, and 
forced a smile, and took her hand in a reassuring manner. 

“TI am blaming myself, dear. I have been overcome with anger 
this afternoon. I scarcely knew what I was doing, but I turned away 
Timothy Cooper. He has killed the Ribstone pippin at the corner of the 
orchard; gone and piled the quicklime for the mortar for the new stable 
wall against the trunk of the tree—stupid fellow! killed the tree out- 
right—and it loaded with apples!” 

“ And Ribstone pippins are so scarce,” said sympathetic cousin 
Holman. 

“Ay! But Timothy is but a half-wit; and he has a wife and 
children. He had often put me to it sore, with his slothful ways, but I 
had laid it before the Lord, and striven to bear with him. But I will 
not stand it any longer, it’s past my patience. And he has notice to find 
another place. Wife, we won’t talk more about it.” He took her 
hand gently off his shoulder, touched it with his lips; but relapsed into 
a silence as profound, if not quite so morose in appearance, as before. I 
could not tell why, but this bit of talk between her father and mother 
seemed to take all the factitious spirits out of Phillis, She did not speak 
now, but looked out of the open casement at the calm large moon, slowly 
moving through the twilight sky. Once I thought her eyes were filling 
with tears; but, if so, she shook them off, and arose with alacrity when 
her mother, tired and dispirited, proposed to go to bed immediately after 
prayers. We all said good-night in our separate ways to the minister, 
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who still sat at the table with the great Bible open before him, not much 
looking up at any of our salutations, but returning them kindly. But 
when J, last of all, was on the point of leaving the room, he said, still 
scarcely looking up— 

“Paul, you will oblige me by staying here a few minutes. I would 
fain have some talk with you.” 

I knew what was coming, all ina moment. I carefully shut-to the 
door, put out my candle, and sate down to my fate. He seemed to find 
some difficulty in beginning, for, if I had not heard that he wanted to speak 
to me, I should never have guessed it, he seemed so much absorbed in 
reading a chapter to the end. Suddenly he lifted his head up and said,— 

“Tt is about that friend of yours, Holdsworth! Paul, have you any 
reason for thinking he has played tricks upon Phillis?” 

I saw that his eyes were blazing with such a fire of anger at the bare 
idea, that I lost all my presence of mind, and only repeated,— 

“Played tricks on Phillis!” 

“ Ay! you know what I mean : made love to her, courted her, made 
her think that he loved her, and then gone away and left her. Put it as 
you will, only give me an answer of some kind or another—a true answer, 
I mean—and don’t repeat my words, Paul.” 

He was shaking all over as he said this. I did not delay a moment in 
answering him,— 

“T do not believe that Edward Holdsworth ever played tricks on 
Phillis, ever made love to her; he never, to my knowledge, made her 
believe that he loved her.” 

I stopped; I wanted to nerve up my courage for a confession, yet 
I wished to save the secret of Phillis’s love for Holdsworth as much as I 
could; that secret which she had so striven to keep sacred and safe; and 
Ihad need of some reflection before I went on with what I had to say. 

He began again before I had quite arranged my manner of speech. It 
was almost as if to himself,—‘‘ She is my only child ; my little daughter ! 
She is hardly out of childhood; I have thought to gather her under my 
wings for years to come ; her mother and I would lay down our lives to 
keep her from harm and grief.” Then, raising his voice, and looking at me, 
he said, ‘‘ Something has gone wrong with the child; and it seemed to me 
to date from the time she heard of that marriage. It is hard to think that 
you may know more of her secret cares and sorrows than I do,—but per- 
haps you do, Paul, perhaps you do,—only, if it be not a sin, tell me what 
I can do to make her happy again ; tell me.” 

“Tt will not do much good, I am afraid,” said I, “ but I will own how 
wrong I did; I don’t mean wrong in the way of sin, but in the way of 
judgment. Holdsworth told me just before he went that he loved Phillis, 
and hoped to make her his wife, and I told her.” 

There! it was out; all my part in it, at least; and I set my lips tight 
together, and waited for the words to come. I did not see his face; I 
looked straight at the wall opposite; but I heard him once begin to speak, 
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and then turn over the leaves in the book before him. How awfully still 
that room was! ‘The air outside, how still it was! The open windows 
let in no rustle of leaves, no twitter or movement of birds—no sound what- 
ever. The clock on the stairs—the minister’s hard breathing—was it to go 
on for ever? Impatient beyond bearing at the deep quiet, I spoke again,— 

“JT did it for the best, as I thought.” 

The minister shut the book to hastily, and stood up. Then I saw how 
angry he was. 

“ For the best,do you say? It was best, was it, to go and tell a young 
girl what you never told a word of to her parents, who trusted you like a 
son of their own?” 

He began walking about, up and down the room close under the open 
windows, churning up his bitter thoughts of me. 

“To put such thoughts into the child’s head,” continued he; “ to spoil 
her peaceful maidenhood with talk about another man’s love ; and such love, 
too,” he spoke scornfully now— a love that is ready for any young woman. 
Oh, the misery in my poor little daughter’s face to-day at dinner—the 
misery, Paul! I thought you were one to be trusted—your father’s son, 
too, to go and put such thoughts into the child’s mind; you two talking 
together about that man wishing to marry her.” 

I could not help remembering the pinafore, the childish garment which 
Phillis wore so long, as if her parents were unaware of her progress 
towards womanhood. Just in the same way the minister spoke and 
thought of her now, as a child, whose innocent peace I had spoiled by 
vain and foolish talk. I knew that the truth was different, though I could 
hardly have told it now ; but, indeed, I never thought of trying to tell; it 
was far from my mind to add one iota to the sorrow which I had caused. 
The minister went on walking, occasionally stopping to move things on 
the table, or articles of furniture, in a sharp, impatient, meaningless way ; 
then he began again,— 

“So young, so pure from the world! how could you go and talk to 
such a child, raising hopes, exciting feelings—all to end thus; and best 
so, even though I saw her poor piteous face look as it did. I can’t forgive 
you, Paul; it was more than wrong—it was wicked—to go and repeat 
that man’s words.” 

His back was now to the door, and, in listening to his low angry tones, 
he did not hear it slowly open, nor did he see Phillis, standing just within 
the room, until he turned round ; then he stood still. She must have been 
half undressed; but she had covered herself with a dark winter cloak, 
which fell in long folds to her white, naked, noiseless feet. Her face was 
strangely pale: her eyes heavy in the black circles round them. She 
came up to the table very slowly, and leant her hand upon it, saying 
mournfully,— 

“Father, you must not blame Paul. I could not help hearing a.great 
deal of what you were saying. He did tell me, and perhaps it would have 
been wiser not, dear Paul! But—oh, dear! oh, dear! I am so sick with 
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shame! He told me out of his kind heart, because he saw—that I was 
so very unhappy at iis going away.” 

She hung her head, and leant more heavily than before on her sup- 
porting hand. 

“J don’t understand,” said her father; but he was beginning to under- 
stand. Phillis did not answer till he asked her again. I could have 
struck him now for his cruelty; but then I knew all. 

“T loved him, father!” she said at length, raising her eyes to the 
minister’s face. ; 

“Had he ever spoken of love to you? Paul says not!” 

“Never.” She let fall her eyes, and drooped more than ever. I 
almost thought she would fall. 

“T could not have believed it,” said he, in a hard woice, yet sighing 
the moment he had spoken. A dead silence for a moment. “ Paul! I 
was unjust to you. You deserved blame, but not all that I said.” 
Then again a silence. I thought I saw Phillis’s white lips moving, but it 
might be the flickering of the candle-light—a moth had flown in through 
the open casement, and was fluttering round the flame; I might have 
saved it, but I did not care to do so, my heart was too full of other things. 
At any rate, no sound was heard for long endless minutes. Then he said,— 
“Phillis ! did we not make you happy here? Have we not loved you 
enough ?” 

She did not seem to understand the drift of this question; she looked 


up as if bewildered, and her beautiful eyes dilated with a painful, tortured 
expression. He went on, without noticing the look on her face; he did 
not see it, I am sure. 

“ And yet you would have left us, left your home, left your father and 
your mother, and gone away with this stranger, wandering over the 


world.” 

He suffered, too; there were tones of pain in the voice in which he 
uttered this reproach. Probably the father and daughter were never so 
far apart in their lives, so unsympathetic. Yet some new terror came 
over her, and it was to him she turned for help. A shadow came over 
her face, and she tottered towards her father; falling down, her arms 
across his knees, and moaning out,— 

“Father, my head! my head!” and then she slipped through his 
quick-enfolding arms, and lay on the ground at his fect. 

I shall never forget his sudden look of agony while I live; never! 
We raised her up; her coiour had strangely darkened; she was insen- 
sible. Iran through the back-kitchen to the yard pump, and brought 
back water. The minister had her on his knees, her head against his 
breast, almost as though she were a sleeping child. He was trying to rise 
up with his poor precious burden, but the momentary terror had robbed 
the strong man of his strength, and he sank back in his chair with 
sobbing breath. 

“She is not dead, Paul! is she?” he whispered, hoarse, as I came 


near him. 
10—2 
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I, too, could not speak, but I pointed to the quivering of the muscles 
round her mouth. Just then cousin Holman, attracted by some unwonted 
sound, came down. I remember I was surprised at the time at her 
presence of mind, she seemed to know so much better what to do than 
the minister, in the midst of the sick affright which blanched her coun- 
tenance, and made her tremble all over. I think now that it was the 
recollection of what had gone before; the miserable thought that possibly 
his words had “brought on this attack, whatever it might be, that so 
unmanned the minister. We carried her upstairs, and while the women 
were putting her to bed, still unconscious, still slightly convulsed, I slipped 
out, and saddled one of the horses, and rode as fast as the heavy-trotting 
beast could go, to Hornby, to find the doctor there, and bring him back, 
He was out, might be detained the whole night. I remember saying, 
“God help us all!” as I sate on my horse, under the window, through 
which the apprentice’s head had appeared to answer my furious tugs at 
the night-bell. He was a good-natured fellow. He said,— 

“‘He may be home in half an hour, there’s no knowing; but I dare 
say he will. I'll send him out to the Hope Farm directly he comes in. 
It’s that good-looking young woman, Holman’s daughter, that’s ill, 
isn't it?” 

Yes.” 

“Tt would be a pity if she was to go. She's an only child, isn’t she ? 
I'll get up, and smoke a pipe in the surgery, ready for the governor's 
coming home. I might go tu sleep if I went to bed again.” 

“Thank you, you're a good fellow!” and I rode back almost as 
quickly as I came. 

It was a brain fever. The doctor said so, when he came in the early 
summer morning. I believe we had come to know the nature of the 
illness in the night-watches that had gone before. As to hope of ultimate 
recovery, or even evil prophecy of the probable end, the cautious doctor 
would be entrapped into neither. He gave his directions, and promised 
to come again; so soon, that this one thing showed his opinion of the 
gravity of the case. 

By God’s mercy she recovered, but it was a long, weary time first. 
According to previously made plans, I was to have gone home at the 
beginning of August. But all such ideas were put aside now, without a 
word being spoken. I really think that I was necessary in the house, and 
especially necessary to the minister at this time; my father was the last 
man in the world, under such circumstances, to expect me home. 

I say, I think I was necessary in the house. Every person (I had 
almost said every creature, for all the dumb beasts seemed to know and 
Jove Phillis) about the place went grieving and sad, as though a cloud 
was over the sun. They did their work, each striving to steer clear of 
the temptation to eye-service, in fulfilment of the trust reposed in‘them 
by the minister. For the day after Phillis had been taken ill, he had 
called all the men employed on the farm into the empty barn; and there 
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he had entreated their prayers for his only child; and then and there he 
had told them of his present incapacity for thought about any other thing 
in this world but his little daughter, lying nigh unto death, and he had 
asked them to go on with their daily labours as best they could, without 
his direction. So, asI say, these honest men did their work to the best 
of their ability, but they slouched along with sad and careful faces, coming 
one by one in the dim mornings to ask news of the sorrow that over- 
shadowed the house; and receiving Betty’s intelligence, always rather 
darkened by passing through her mind, with slow shakes of the head, and 
a dull wistfulness of sympathy. But, poor fellows, they were hardly fit to 
be trusted with hasty messages, and here my poor services came in. One 
time I was to ride hard to Sir William Bentinck’s, and petition for ice out, 
of his ice-house, to put on Phillis’s head. Another it was to Eltham I 
must go, by train, horse, anyhow, and bid the doctor there come for a 
consultation, for fresh symptoms had appeared, which Mr. Brown, of 
Hornby, considered unfavourable. Many an hour have I sate on the 
window-seat, half-way up the stairs, close by the old clock, listening in the 
hot stillness of the house for the sounds in the sick-room. The minister 
and I met often, but spoke together seldom. He looked so old—so old! 
He shared the nursing with his wife; the strength that was needed 
seemed to be given to them both in that day. They required no one else 
about their child. Every office about her was sacred to them; even 
Betty only went into the room for the most necessary purposes. Once I 
saw Phillis through the open door; her pretty golden hair had been cut 
off long before; her head was covered with wet cloths, and she was 
moving it backwards and forwards on the pillow, with weary, never-ending 
motion, her poor eyes shut, trying in the old accustomed way to croon out 
a hymn tune, but perpetually breaking it up into moans of pain. Her 
mother sate by her tearless, changing the cloths upon her head with 
patient solicitude. I did not see the minister at first, but there he was in 
a dark corner, down upon his knees, his hands clasped together in passionate 
prayer. Then the door shut, and I saw no more. 

One day he was wanted; and I had to summon him. Brother 
Robinson and another minister, hearing of his “trial,” had come to see 
him. I told him this upon the stair-landing in a whisper. He was 
strangely troubled. 

“They will want me to lay bare my heart. I cannot do it. Paul, 
stay with me. ‘They mean well ; but as for spiritual help at such a time 
—it is God only, God only, who can give it.” 

So I went in with him. They were two ministers from the neigh- 
bourhood; both older than Ebenezer Holman ; but evidently inferior to 
him in education and worldly position. I thought they looked at me as 
if I were an intruder, but remembering the minister’s words I held my 
ground, and took up one of poor Phillis’s books (of which I could not 
read a word) to have an ostensible occupation. Presently. I was asked to 
“engage in prayer,” and we all knelt down; Brother Rebinson “ leading,” 
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and quoting largely as I remember from the Book of Job. He seemed to 
take for his text, if texts are ever taken for prayers, “ Behold thou hast 
instructed many; but now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest, it 
toucheth thee and thou art troubled.” When we others rose up, the 
minister continued for some minutes on his knees. Then he too got up, 
and stood facing us, for a moment, before we all sate down in conclave. 
After a pause Robinson began— 

“We grieve for you, Brother Holman, for your trouble is great. But 
we would fain have you remember you are as a light set on a hill; 
and the congregations are looking at you with watchful eyes. We have 
been talking as we came along on the two duties required of you in this 
strait; Brother Hodgson and me. And we have resolved to exhort you 
on these two points. First, God has given you the opportunity of showing 
forth an example of resignation.” Poor Mr. Holman visibly winced at this 
word. I could fancy how he had tossed aside such brotherly preachings 
in his happier moments; but now his whole system was unstrung, and 
“resignation” seemed a term which presupposed that the dreaded misery 
of losing Phillis was inevitable. But good stupid Mr. Robinson went on. 
“We hear on all sides that there are scarce any hopes of your child’s 
recovery ; and it may be well to bring you to mind of Abraham; and 
how he was willing to kill his only child when the Lord commanded. 
Take example by him, Brother Holman. Let us hear you say, ‘The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord!’” 

There was a pause of expectancy. I verily believe the minister tried 
to feel it; but he could not. Heart of flesh was too strong. Heart of 
stone he had not. 

“T will say it to my God, when He gives me strength,—when the 
day comes,” he spoke at last. 

The other two looked at each other, and shook their heads. I think 
the reluctance to answer as they wished was not quite unexpected. The 
minister went on: “ There are hopes yet,” he said, as if to himself. “ God 
has given me a great heart for hoping, and I will not look forward beyond 
the hour.” Then turning more to them, and speaking louder, he added : 
“ Brethren, God will strengthen me when the time comes, when such 
resignation as you speak of is needed. ‘Till then I cannot feel it; and 
what I do not feel I will not express; using words as if they were a 
charm.” He was getting chafed, I could see. 

He had rather put them out by these speeches of his; but after a 
short time and some more shakes of the head, Robinson began again,— 

“ Secondly, we would have you listen to the voice of the rod, and ask 
yourself for what sins this trial has been laid upon you; whether you 
may not have been too much given up to your farm and your cattle; 
whether this world’s learning has not puffed you up to vain conceit and 
neglect of the things of God; whether you have not made an idol of your 
daughter ?” 
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“T cannot answer—I will not answer!” exclaimed the minister. 
“My sins I confess to God. But if they were scarlet (and they are so in 
His sight,” he added, humbly), “I hold with Christ that afflictions are 
not sent by God in wrath as penalties for sin.” 

“Js that orthodox, Brother Robinson?” asked the third minister, in 
a deferential tone of inquiry. 

Despite the minister’s injunction not to leave him, I thought matters 
were getting so serious that a little homely interruption would be more 
to the purpose than my continued presence, and I went round to the 
kitchen to ask for Betty’s help. 

“Od rot em!” said she; “ they’re always a-coming at illeonvenient 
times; and they have such hearty appetites, they'll make nothing of what 
would have served master and you since our poor lass has been ill. I've 
but a bit of cold beef in th’ house; but I’ll do some ham and eggs, and 
that “Il rout ’em from worrying the minister. They’rea deal quieter 
after they’ve had their victual. Last time as old Robinson came, he 
was very reprehensible upon master’s learning, which he couldn’t 
compass to save his life, so he needn’t have been afeard of that tempta- 
tion, and used words long enough to have knocked a body down; but 
after me and missus had given him his fill of victual, and he'd had 
some good ale and a pipe, he spoke just like any other man, and could 
crack a joke with me.” 

Their visit was the only break in the long weary days and nights. 
I do not mean that no other inquiries were made. I believe that all the 
neighbours hung about the place daily till they could learn from some 
out-comer how Phillis Holman was. But they knew better than to come 
up to the house, for the August weather was so hot that every door and 
window was kept constantly open, and the least sound outside penetrated 
all through. I am sure the cocks and hens had a sad time of it; for 
Betty drove them all into an empty barn, and kept them fastened up in 
the dark for several days, with very little effect as regarded their crowing 
and clacking. At length came a sleep which was the crisis, and from 
which she wakened up with a new faint life. Her slumber had lasted 
many, many hours. We scarcely dared to breathe or move during the 
time; we had striven to hope so long, that we were sick at heart, and 
durst not trust in the favourable signs: the even breathing, the moistened 
skin, the slight return of delicate colour into the pale, wan lips. I 
recollect stealing out that evening in the dusk, and wandering down the 
grassy lane, under the shadow of the over-arching elms to the little bridge 
at the foot of the hill, where the Jane to the Hope Farm joined another 
road to Hornby. On the low parapet of that bridge I found Timothy 
Cooper, the stupid, half-witted labourer, sitting, idly throwing bits of 
mortar into the brook below. He just looked up at me as I came near, 
but gave me no greeting, either by word or gesture. He had generally 
made some sigh of recognition to me, but this time I thought he was 
sullen at being dismissed. Nevertheless I felt as if it would be a relief 
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to talk a little to some one, and I sate down by him. While I was 
thinking how to begin, he yawned weariedly. 

“You are tired, Tim?” said I. 

“ Ay,” said he. “ But I reckon I may go home now.” 

“ Have you been sitting here long ?” 

“ Welly all day long. Leastways sin’ seven i’ th’ morning.” 

“ Why, what in the world have you been doing?” 

‘* Nought.” 

‘“* Why have you been sitting here, then?” 

“'T’ keep carts off.” He was up now, stretching himself, and 
shaking his lubberly limbs. 

“ Carts! what carts?” 

“ Carts as might ha’ wakened yon wench! It’s Hornby markct-day. 
I reckon yo’re no better nor a half-wit yoursel’.” He cocked his eye at 
me as if he were gauging my intellect. 

“ And have you been sitting here all day to keep the lane quiet ?” 

“Ay. I've nought else to do. Th’ minister has turned me adrift, 
Have yo’ heared how th’ lass is faring to-night ?” 

“‘ They hope she’ll waken better for this long sleep. Good-night to 
you, and God bless you, Timothy,” said I. 

He scarcely took any notice of my words, as he lumbered across a 
stile that led to his cottage. Presently I went home to the farm. Phillis 
had stirred, had spoken two or three faint words. Her mother was with 
her, dropping nourishment into her scarce conscious mouth, The rest of 
the household were summoned to evening prayer for the first time for 
many days. It was a return to the daily habits of happiness and health. 
But in these silent days our very lives had been an unspoken prayer. 
Now we met in the house-place, and looked at each other with strange 
recognition of the thankfulness on all our faces. We knelt down; we 
waited for the minister’s voice. He did not begin as usual. He could 
not ; he was choking. Presently we heard the strong man’s sob, Then 
old John turned round on his knees, and said— 

“ Minister, I reckon we have blessed the Lord wi’ all our souls, 
though we've ne’er talked about it; and maybe He'll not need spoken 
words this night. God bless us all, and keep our Phillis safe from harm! 
Amen.” 

Old John’s impromptu prayer was all we had that night. 

“Our Phillis,” as he had called her, grew better day by day from 
that time. Not quickly; I sometimes grew desponding, and feared that 
she would never be what she had been before; no more she has, in 
some ways. 

I seized an early opportunity to tell the minister about Timothy 
Cooper’s unsolicited watch on the bridge during the long summer’s day. 

“God forgive me!” said the minister. “I have been too proud in my 
own conceit. The first steps I take out of this house shall be to Cooper's 
cottage.” 
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I need hardly say Timothy was reinstated in his place on the farm; 
and I have often since admired the patience with which his master tried 
to teach him how to do the easy work which was henceforward carefully 
adjusted to his capacity. 

Phillis was carried downstairs, and Jay for hour after hour quite silent 
on the great sofa, drawn up under the windows of the house-place. She 
seemed always the same, gentle, quiet, and sad. Her energy did not 
return with her bodily strength. It was sometimes pitiful to see her 
parents’ vain endeavours to rouse her to interest. One day the minister 
brought her a set of blue ribbons, reminding her with a tender smile of a 
former conversation in which she had owned toa love of such feminine 
vanities. She spoke gratefully to him, but when he was gone she laid 
them on one side, and lJanguidly shut her eyes. Another time I saw her 
mother bring her the Latin and Italian books that she had been so fond of 
before her illness,—or, rather, before Holdsworth had gone away. That 
was worst of all. She turned her face to the wall, and cried as soon as 
her mother’s back was turned. Betty was laying the cloth for the early 
dinner. Her sharp eyes saw the state of the case. 

“Now, Phillis!” said she, coming up to the sofa; ‘‘we ha’ done a’ 
we can for you, and th’ doctors has done a’ they can for you, and I think 
the Lord has done a’ He can for you, and more than you deserve, too, if 
you don’t do something for yourself. If I were you, I'd rise up and snuff 
the moon, sooner than break your father’s and your mother’s hearts wi’ 
watching and waiting till it pleases you to fight your own way back to 
cheerfulness. There, I never favoured long preachings, and I’ve said 
my say.” 

A day or two after Phillis asked me, when we were alone, if I thought 
my father and mother would allow her to go and stay with them for a 
couple of months. She blushed a little as she faltered out her wish for 
change of thought and scene, 

“Only for a short time, Paul. Then—we will go back to the peace 
of the old days. I know we shall; I can, and I will !” 


END OF COUSIN PHILLIS. 
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Gxtenuating Cireumstances. 


‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury,—guilty, or not guilty?” 

“ Guilty, my lord, but recommended to mercy.” 

A recommendation to mercy is usually, but not invariably or neces- 
sarily, accompanied by some indication of the reason which has caused it 
to be made. At other times no cause is assigned, since the nature of the 
evidence has made it sufficiently apparent. In many instances a local 
feeling may have existed in favour of the prisoner, some caprice or crotchet 
of the jury has had play, or a certain amount of temporary exaltaticn of 
sentiment has been evoked by the eloquence of the learned counsel, and 
the secret motive which inspired the recommendation to mercy is never to 
be discovered by the stranger or casual reader. 

Reasons, when they are assigned, are of various kinds. As, for instance, 
the youth of the culprit, which points to a discretion not fully attained. 
Such cases occur among the young of both sexes, both in the upper and 
lower classes. And the offences inquired into have been committed 
through bravado, heedlessness, &c., when wine has banished wit and 
created courage to offer resistance to lawful authority. A large number 
of accidents by rail and road, casualties by fire, water, guns, and other ~ 
weapons, belong to this category, and the mercy to which these offenders 
are recommended is usually exhibited by a maximum severity of admo- 
nition and a minimum severity of sentence. Sometimes it is not the youth 
so much as the ignorance of the prisoner which is stated, pointing toa 
knowledge imperfect both from immaturity of intellect and also frem 
having been absolutely shut out, owing to special circumstances, from all 
opportunities of improvement. These offenders are a very large section. 
They are either orphans or the children of depraved or negligent parents. 
They are the City Arabs,—our Ishmaelites of the streets,—in fact, one 
division of our dangerous classes, our future criminals in embryo. Here 
mercy is best displayed-by the substitution of a reformatory for a prison. 

There is likewise a large division comprising other culprits who may 
justly be recommended to mercy, namely those who labour under moral 
or intellectual incapacity of the same kind, but differently produced, (i. ¢.) 
by disease or normally defective constitutional power. The magnitude 
and offensiveness of any given misdeed is always the same, but the guilt 
of the criminal is capable of being greatly diminished by certain con- 
siderations. 

Whatever weight may be attached theoretically to the doctrines of 
fatalism and necessity, we must practically in all the affairs of this world, 
and more especially in the administration of the law, assume that man is 
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a free agent, unless where he is individually proved to be otherwise; and 
in proportion as this is proved (other things being equal) can his offence 
be condoned, palliated, or even be made entirely to disappear. The legal 
fiction, that in order to be irresponsible a man must not know right from 
wrong, would be discreditable were it ever really carried out, but it is not 
so. Public opinion and common humanity so far modify the operation of 
it that we may safely affirm each case is virtually judged on its merits. 

A human being may literally not know right from wrong, or indeed 
that there are such things as right and wrong, because he possesses a brain 
so deficient in size or power or activity as to be incapable of receiving or 
retaining the impression of any abstract idea. This is the case with 
congenital idiots, or others who from fits or any other cause have become 
idiotic; and ina minor degree with those shallow, excitable, feeble-minded 
creatures who were in former days, and in certain secluded districts still 
are, known as half-witted ones, naturals, fools, Bedlam Toms, and the like. 
The details of our police courts and criminal trials, as also the reports of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy, annually disclose examples of this kind. 
The case of Dove (at York), so immediately following that of the poisoner 
Palmer, will be in the memory of many of our readers. Dove’s intellect, 
though so exceedingly feeble that there were great doubts in the minds of 
thoughtful men as to the propriety of inflicting the capital punishment, 
was yet eminently imitative and cunning. His death was expedient 
rather than just, and it is probable that he was at last hanged, not because 
he had poisoned a man, but in order that other men should not be 
poisoned; “casting a severe eye on the example,” as Bacon expresses it, 
rather perhaps than a merciful one on the offender. 

The essence of guilt consists in this: that a man well knowing what is 
right and what is wrong, and free, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
to take either course, deliberately chooses the wrong in preference to 
the right. In idiotey a man never knows, never can know, right from 
wrong, therefore he is intellectually unfree, and so far irresponsible. In 
mania a man frequently draws just conclusions from false premisses. In a 
friend he sees a dangerous enemy ; his attendant is transformed into a 
devil; he hears voices urging him to slay his son or his wife, or he has 
an intimation from heaven that his children must be offered up as a 
sacrifice. His hostile demeanour and murderous designs would be natural 
and legitimate, if his impression as to the facts were correct; but the case 
is otherwise, his judgment is impaired, and he is, therefore, morally and 
intellectually unfree. In other forms of insanity a man may feel that he 
is on the verge of committing murder or suicide; he deplores the necessity 
for it, he sees the iniquity of it, he even calculates the punishment for it, 
and, in some instancos, begs to be restrained ; but he is sure to effect his 
intention, unless he is prevented, because he is the sport of an irresistible 
impulse, his judgment is unimpaired, his volition is active, but the power 
of exercising choice in that volition is destroyed by brain disease. His 
Volition acts, indeed, but only in one direction. He is morally unfree. 
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In the frenzy of fever and delirium responsibility is equally destroyed, 
judgment and volition are in abeyance, and a wild ungovernable impulse 
of rage or terror usurps their place. The frenzy produced by intoxication 
is very properly excluded from all considerations of mercy, since, though 
while in that state judgment is for the moment destroyed, it is so by the 
voluntary and deliberate action of the offender. A reason frequently 
assigned as a justification for mercy, is the previous good character borne 
by the prisoner ; but here it often happens that a sufficient care is not 
exercised in discriminating between position and character. The man in 
easy circumstances, with no desire ungratified, and the man who has 
never had either responsibility to abuse or trust to betray, may have led 
hitherto blameless lives; but we feel at once the enormous difference 
between the untried clerk, surrounded by a network of checks and plans 
for detection, and the cashier of many years’ standing, who has had both 
temptation and opportunity to defraud, had he so willed it; between the 
newly joined soldier who has yet to win his spurs, and the veteran officer 
whose gallantry and discretion have been tested and proved in many a 
bloody field ; between the well-to-do man, against whom you can prove 
nothing bad, and the struggling poor man for whom you can testify much 
that is good. Here a recommendation for mercy Would be a wise 
measure, since, though the punishment which follows conviction might be 
nominally the same for both, it would be virtually far otherwise. In the 
one case we refuse to grant a certificate, in the other we tear up that 
which has been already written. Here we injure a prospect, there we 
destroy a possession, viz., the arrears of good character fairly and honestly 
earned. 

There are certain cases where the excellence of the character pre- 
viously borne by the accused is distinctly felt to be an aggravating 
rather than an extenuating circumstance, but this occurs only when the 
crime has been one extending over a number of years, or is in its 
nature a glaring violation of principles hitherto loudly and ostentatiously 
professed, so that the impeccability of the moral character bears in it 
the evil core of hypocrisy, Of this kind was the sin of Judas, who car- 
rying the bag yet robbed the poor, and of the many notorious swindlers 
who have within the last few years been brought to justice—those who 
had been greatly renowned for the munificence of their public charities, 
and for the exact and almost pretentious performance of their religious 
duties, unquestionably met with the least public favour. Recommen- 
dations to mercy are often made not avowedly but in reality from the 
feeling that the transgression has been the consequence of a natural 
human impulse, not in itself unlawful or blameable. Sudden violence, 
provoked by intentional injury or insult, is not unfrequently rewarded by 
the unrecorded verdict of “served him right, and a shilling damages.” 
The theft which is committed to escape starvation, the mock fight which 
begins in jest and ends in earnest, the murderous frenzy of a jealous 
lover, masculine or feminine, afford examples of the sort of impulsive 
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crime to which we allude. The halo which “ love threw round the dear 
poacher’s head” is beginning to fade now that we begin to find him not 
the ideal working man, who on his road from his hard labour to his 
virtuous repose throws a stone at a hare and hastens home with it as an 
offering to his sick wife and starving children, but a lurching rascal who 
by foul means, such as poison, drugs, or suffocating fumes, murders the 
game at night when honest men are in their beds, and makes an uncom- 
monly good and not very risky living out of the business. There is, 
however, a particular crime coming within this class yet standing by 
itself. It is one in which a conviction is almost invariably accompanied 
by a recommendation to mercy, and in which the offender commonly 
mects with a large amount of comniiseration from the public. That crime 
is infanticide; and at first sight the deed seems not only so cruel, but 
so contrary to the very nature of woman, that the very existence of this 
commiseration (and it is neither silent nor inactive) has been a theme of 
reprobation with later writers on the subject. But, like all other senti- 
ments which largely sway the mass of the people, it is nevertheless, as 
attentive consideration will show, founded on an instinct, vague indeed, 
but in theory just. It is felt that the dread of shame is a feeling as 
natural and beautiful in a woman as the love of her offspring, the one 
does to a certain degree balance the other in popular estimation; to this is 
to be added the certain truth that in nine cases out of ten the woman 
cannot be the only culprit. These reasons are fully sufficient to account 
for the indulgent mood with which the public regard this class of criminals 
in the present day. 

Of the strange and whimsical motives which determine French 
juries in the discovery of extenuating circumstances (les circonstances 
atténuantes), very curious instances are recorded. From the generally 
accepted representation of the Gallic character we might have supposed 
that sentimental considerations would exercise great influence, and that 
enthusiasm or even fanaticism for religion, liberty, glory, or ambition, 
though carried out in deplorable excesses, would find mercy tempered 
with justice; but on examination a different line of argument appears to 
be in usage, and the more horrid, unnatural and extraordinary the crime, 
the more attenuated is the guilt. Whether the guiding principle is, that 
monstrous crimes are better evidence of mental aberration or irrespon- 
sibility than small ones, we cannot pretend to say, but assuredly the 
history of half-a-dozen cases selected at random from the records of the 
French tribunals would warrant such an idea, 

Some years ago, an innkeeper and his wife were tried for having 
murdered a traveller while lodging in their house, and further, for having 
made part of the dead body into sausages, with which they duly regaled 
succeeding customers. These singularly revolting accusations were 
clearly proved, and the jury returned a verdict of “guilty, but without 
premeditation, and under extenuating circumstances!” The landlord 
(thoughtlessly without doubt) stabbed his guest, the wife unthinkingly 
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cut up the body into sausages, and in a fit of absence of mind served 
them up to the other visitors. For such an extraordinary verdict no other 
explanation occurs to us at this moment, than that the admiration of the 
jury must have been unnaturally excited by the economy and thriftiness 
so largely manifested by the innkeeper’s wife. 

In 1848 a man killed his mother, and then reduced the body to ashes 
in the fireplace. He was found guilty, but with “extenuating circum- 
stances.” A bare verdict of guilty was doubtlessly reserved in case any 
other man should advise himself to burn his mother before she was 
absolutely murdered. 

In 1843 a servant-girl committed several robberies on hee master and 
mistress, who, unwilling to prosecute her, contented themselves with 
giving her notice to leave. The girl profited by her short stay to poison 
them both. The jury found her guilty; but considering how much she 
must have been irritated at the prospect of being discharged, added, 
that it was under “ extenuating circumstances.” 

About the same period, a young woman, aged eighteen, who had not 
been married many months, happening to have had some little disagree- 
ment with her husband, was guilty of the horrible cruelty of pouring 
molten lead into his ear as he lay asleep. He did not die, but his suffer- 
ings were intense and prolonged. The girl was tried for the offence; her 
counsel did not venture to affirm that his client had not committed the 
deed imputed to her, but suggested that it might have been the unhappy 
result of a mental aberration to which pregnant women are occasionally 
liable. The jury found this conceit so excellent that it extenuated the 
circumstances up to the point of depriving them of the semblance of guilt. 
They returned a verdict, recording the innocence of this interesting 
criminal. 

Another time two women being tired of their respective husbands 
agreed to poison them both at the same moment. ‘This they effected, but 
not without discovery. It is not to the police, however, but to the juries, 
that criminals must in France look for escape. They were tried and found 
guilty, but with extenuating circumstances. One would imagine from the 
rareness of an acquittal, and the frequency of les circonstances atténuantes, 
that the juries were in the habit of reducing to a mean the entire guilt and 
innocence brought before them ; the result being an average of extenuating 
circumstances., A witty writer observed that, under such a state of things, 
it was a matter of wisdom to kill your wife rather than to let her be bored 
by you. “If you assassinate her,” he says, “you are let off with the 
galleys; but if you bore her, she assassinates you.” 

A poor woman named Rosalie, unable to support her illegitimate child, 
and not having the courage to take it herself to the hospice for les enfans 
trouvés, agreed with a neighbour that he should convey it thither fora 
certain monetary consideration, to procure which the poor woman gave 
her last sou, and sold the remnant of her scanty wardrobe. When the day 
came the man expended the money in drink, and then coolly threw the 
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child on the ground, crushed its head with the heel of his wooden sabot, 
and digging a hole buried it out of his sight. It will hardly be believed 
that any jury could find extenuating circumstances in this ruffianly case; 
but nevertheless so it was. Guilty, with the invariable addition of les 
circonstances atténuantes. A widow in the department of Vaucluse, in 1845, 
was proved to have buried alive three illegitimate children in as many 
years. The same verdict was recorded. 

Another woman, married to a bricklayer, and who it is to be presumed 
had at least some sentiment of hostility towards her husband, took the 
opportunity, when he was working at the bottom of a well, to kill him by 
literally stoning him to death with her own hands. The same verdict was 
returned. 

Another case of les circonstances atténuantes was that of a girl who stole 
a watch, not, as it was clearly proved, through the pressure of poverty. 
A periodical remarking on the verdict observed, that no doubt the jury 
had reflected that if every person in want were to steal, robberies would 
become deplorably common, whereas for the caprices of the well-conditioned 
allowances had to be made. 

At Isére a man set fire to the loft where his father (a paralytic man 
upwards of eighty years of age) slept, and fairly roasted him to death. It 
was remembered by witnesses that the accused had threatened his father 
in these words: “I would like to see thee roasted like a toad on a 
shovel.” * And he had to the best of his ability redeemed his promise. 
The jury, struck with admiration at the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
prisoner had kept his word, returned a verdict of guilty, but with extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

For the eccentricity of the conclusions at which these French jurymen 
arrived we do not attempt to account. Our own impression being that 
from the annals of crime it would be impossible to collect circumstances 
which could more justly be considered as aggravating rather than extenu- 
ating in their character. With usa jury is generally contented to recom- 
mend to mercy as occasion may seem to justify it; but it appertains to 
the judge to point out when offences are complicated with what are 
specially termed aggravating circumstances, and to mark his sense of the 
same by a greater severity of admonition and punishment. 

By aggravating circumstances we do not mean those additional grada- 
tions of enormity in facts which altogether change the name of the 
offence, as for instance the breaking of the fastened door or window of a 
house, which constitutes the distinction between burglary and felony, or 
the malice aforethought which makes the difference between murder and 
manslaughter; but rather the details which give an individuality to the 
accused, and often plainly indicate a pre-eminent brutality or innate 
depravity in the mind or temper. Absence of provocation is one of these. 
Violence towards a weak and inoffensive woman or child, or even towards 
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a kindly disposed and unsuspecting man, is felt to admit of less excuse 
than where the reverse has been the case. And where there has been 
ill-treatment endured, or a well-defined hostility has existed between the 
parties, though the fact does not extenuate the guilt, it does not at least 
aggravate it. Affrays with poachers and keepers, faction-fights, &c. come 
under the latter category. 

A lengthened and cold-blooded premeditation, when proved, certainly 
aggravates guilt, as for instance in the case of slow poisoning by Palmer, 
where the fact of the insurance effected on the life of the victim demon- 
strated the calculating character of the criminal. Or again where frauds 
have extended over a great number of years, so as to make it tolerably 
certain that the compunctions of conscience, which, it may be slightly and 
at long intervals, but which still do generally, make themselves felt by even 
the most atrocious offenders, have been systematically defied or banished. 

Where the victim has received no warning the offence is aggravated, 
for “base and crafty cowards are like the arrow which flieth in the 
darkness.” ‘ Your money or your life” gives some sort of alternative; 
but the concealed assassin, who lurks behind the wall or stands in the 
shadow of the doorway and shoots down or stuns another man, loses all 
claim to mercy. The Thug system only differed from the garotte in respect 
of motive, the one being for lust of life, the other for lust of gold, and the 
most terrifying feature in both was and is the utter absence of warning 
afforded in either case. Careless and unsuspecting, the unfortunate victin 
marches straight to his doom, to meet a solitary and unregarded death. 
And this it is which impresses on this kind of murder a special character 
of ferocity, of which vice it has been well said that it is of all passions 
the least human; “it is pure essence of tiger and demon, and it casts on 
the human face the paleness alike of the horse of Death and the ashes 
of Hell.” 

Baseness of motive is another element of action which tends to aggra- 
vate guilt. To purloin food to satisfy hunger, is better than to steal 
money from desire of gain; the man who acts fraudulently to support 
his father, or to benefit his family, is less base than the one who 
commits a heartless robbery in order to minister to his own guilty 
pleasures.* Angry libellous words, uttered openly and in anger, are more 
easily pardoned than the malicious calumny set in circulation by a secret 
enemy. The desire of glory, the making haste to be rich, ambition, 
revenge, jealousy, and a host of other motives, have all in their turn been 
made to serve as colourable pretexts for very inexcusable actions ; and 
having in them something natural and human, have often been admitted 
as extenuating the circumstances of the guilt of which they have never- 
theless been the cause. But cruelty, ferocity, treachery, and hypocrisy, 
are passions which admit of no palliation, and challenge no sympathy. 





* By alterations recently introduced into the French criminal Jaw robberies will 
henceforth be punished according to the sum stolen, and not according to the circum- 
stances connected with the theft. 
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Where they are apparent as motives for misdeeds, they are by common 
consent considered as aggravating the guilt of them, and as calling for a 
greater severity of punishment. Perhaps the fulness of infamy as respects 
motive for crime, has never been paralleled until in this our own nine- 
teenth century, when it is proved that English parents not unfrequently 
destroy their own children by starvation or poison, in order to obtain the 
fees from the numerous burial clubs in which these poor infants had been 
respectively entered.* 

It has been said that as no human being can accurately gauge the 
amount of the temptation which induces a man to commit crime, the 
better way to measure punishment is to proportion it to the extent of the 
consequences of the deed. Practically the law aims at this when it takes 
cognizance of a more terrible result, not as aggravating the circumstances 
but as deepening the nature of the offence. We hang a man for mur- 
dering another, whether it be a thief who murders his accomplice, or a 
man who slays the only son of the widow; but we do not punish the 
attempt at crime as we do the accomplishment of it. If a man, well 
knowing what he is about, places an impediment on a line of railway, his 
diabolical plan may miscarry, or it may succeed, and a score of human 
beings are maimed or killed ; the issue of the event will make all the 
difference to him of finishing his career by the hangman’s hands, or of 
his becoming what is called in the slang of the present day, one of the 
pet lambs of the Home Office. ; 

There are relations existing between certain people which render any 
offence committed by the one against the other greater and more repulsive 
than it would have been under other circumstances; as, for instance, 
when there are any ties of gratitude or obligation. One who injures or 
outrages his benefactor does, by his own act or deed, stand in a very 
odious position. The errand-boy taken off the streets and advanced to 
an office of trust, robs the man to whose compassion he owes all; a 
houseless wanderer, warmed and sheltered by a woman not much richer 
than herself, save in the matter of goodness, decamps in the night with 
all on which she can lay her hands; a wife rewards the trust of an 
indulgent husband by rendering his home a desolation. About all these 
crimes there is an intolerable flavour of treachery and ingratitude ; it is 
repaying evil for good ; and even in the minds of the most obtuse this 
should make all the difference in the punishment between the few 
stripes and the many. That ill return which most mismanaged or over- 
indulged children do in due time render to their parents, has about it 
more of apparent than rea] ingratitude, since it is but the certain harvest 
of the seed sown, and though it never ought to be, it nevertheless often 
is, an unexpected one. The comparative ease and impunity with which 





* Vide “ Supplement to Sanitary Report, 1843.” ‘Two cases are recorded, in which 
the verdicts returned were respectively “ starvation,” and “ wilful murder by poison.” 
Something like £30 was paid for each child from the clubs. In the last case the 
father was transported for life for the murder.— Vide “ Meliora,” Jan. 1, 1863, p. 328, 
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some offences can be committed is the cause of their being hedged round 
with punishments especially severe. Of this kind are smuggling, coining, 
forgery, &c. The system of garotte robbery has come to be regarded 
from the same point of view, so that on that subject the public mind has 
undoubtedly been excited by an epidemic of terror which is only now 
beginning to die out. Judging from the tenor of the numerous letter; 
which, under different signatures, appeared in the newspapers, a method 
of retributive torture would have been highly acceptable to some of the 
writers. The demands were of a singular extravagance, and would have 
been revolting had they been less impracticable and ludicrous. That 
the offenders should be flogged at the cart’s tail at weekly intervals, that 
they should stand so many times in the pillory, that they should be made 
to ride the rail and be exposed to all the insults of a frightened and angry 
mob, that they should be tarred and feathered, that their right hands 
should be struck off, that their ears should be cropped and their fore- 
heads branded; and, lastly, that exactly the same injuries in kind and 
degree should be inflicted on them which they themselves had inflicted 
on others; for such things the writers earnestly prayed. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate that these were essentially the expedients of the 
selfish, “ J shall not beat my wife or murder my children, and I will 
take care that no one else does, but J might be garotted, J should lose my 
money, and perhaps my. life, and I will do my utmost to make the punish- 
ment for maltreating my person something very awful.” 

They were also the suggestions of the terror-stricken. To decide 
swiftly is, no less than to deliberate slowly, the undoubted duty of those 
who are appointed to devise means whereby the ends of justice may be 
attained ; but all legislators ought strenuously to resist the pressure of an 
intemperate clamour of this sort, and every thoughtful and courageous 
mind should steadfastly support them in that resistance. Laws authorizing 
such penalties would bear about them the spirit of retaliation and ven- 
geance, rather than the inexorable calm of a dispassionate justice; they 
would inevitably become hateful after a time, and would for very shame's 
sake be repealed as soon as the panic should have died away. 

There are times when the vox populi is not the vox Dei, and those 
whose hearts are in their mouths for fear are incapable of making a sug- 
gestion worthy of serious attention. For fear is an ugly and ignoble 
thing, and it has been well said that there could be no picture, statue, or 
representation made of it which any one could wish to resemble. 

And as it is ugly and ignoble, so also it is merciless; thus it has come 
to be a proverb, that of all cruelty there is none like that which is 
begotten by fear—Omnis enim ex infirmitate feritas est. 
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Giaining in relation te Health, 


Tus weak—and most of us are weak—desire to get strong; the strong 
desire to get stronger. Few of us, after thirty, can boast of robust health ; 
and even the happy few would be glad to feel certain of preserving that 
enviable condition, The many, admiring the vigour of the few, and 
remembering the splendour of their own early years, when the words 
“digestible ” and “ indigestible ” had for them no distinct meaning, and 
when the body had energy sufficient for any calls upon it, would lend an 
attentive ear to the teacher who could point out plain and practicable 
means of securing once more something of that happy condition. Whoso 
speaks on Health is sure of a large audience; if he speak wisely, of a 
grateful audience. Unhappily, the advice usually given is for the most 
part either unconvincing, from its want of rational basis, or impracticable, 
from its want of adaptation to the existing social arrangements, 

“Rise early,” says one, in the traditional belief that early rising is 
itself a tonic. “ Leave off alcohol,” says another, as if the withdrawal of 
your modest pint of beer or glass of wine would suffice to restore tone to 
your muscles and vigour to your digestion. ‘ Don’t work so hard,” says 
athird, giving advice that would be sensible were it only practicable; but 
as your want is to keep well while working hard, the work being a moral 
or material necessity, the advice is absurd. “ Go to the sea-side,” says a 
fourth; “ travel,” says a fifth. Very good; only you can’t live at the sea- 
side, and if you could, it would not secure health. 

Our civilized life is very complex in its arrangements, and is dear to 
us on many grounds, noble and ignoble. We cannot extricate ourselves 
from its arrangements if we would enjoy its advantages; and its arrange- 
ments are in many respects contrary to hygienic laws. Is it not something 
of a mockery to tell a man with a large family, and a small income derived 
from a trade or profession, or a man embarked in large affairs, commercial 
or political, that he must not work more than a given number of hours? 
His position depends upon his violating your prescription. Feeling the 
cogency of this fact, you perhaps say, “ Then let him take more exercise.” 
Enlightened by Physiology, you would-learn that such advice may be very 
injurious, Exercise, though freely prescribed, requires great discrimina- 
tion in its prescription. No one thinks of recommending more beef than 
digestion can control, however admirable beef may be as food; but most 
people recommend exercise as if it were in itself so excellent a thing that 
you could not go wrong in its indulgence. The simple reflection that 
exercise is a call upon the energies, and uses up a proportionate amount of 
available nervous and muscular force, will suggest that to task cnergies 
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already overtasked is very injurious. After a walk of twenty or thirty 
miles, or any other fatiguing exercise, no one thinks of sitting down to his 
books and papers, and severely working his brain for some hours; but 
there are many who would urge a walk of twenty miles after severe brain. 
work, in the belief that exercise would be “so strengthening.” We 
shall presently state in what the advantages of exercise consist ; here we 
have only to call attention to the necessity of its being understood in its 
physiological relations before it can be safely prescribed. 

There is an art by which unusual strength and activity are developed 
—the art of Training. When a man has to row ina match, to run a race, 
or fight for the championship, he goes into training, and comes out in a 
condition which is the envy of all on-lookers; his muscles are firm and 
massive; his step light and elastic; his wind strong; and his insensibility 
to blows and falls is such that he scarcely heeds the shock which would 
produce concussion of the brain in a dyspeptic student, The art by which 
these results are produced is tolerably understood by its professors, as far 
as its rules and traditions are concerned, and it would long ago have gained 
an important place in education but for one unfortunate circumstance, 
namely, its utter want of a scientific basis. The rules and traditions 
cannot be applied beyond the training school, because these rules are purely 
empirical, and are based on no intelligible principles which would admit 
of the practice being modified, and the rules applied to different conditions, 
The trainer is confident that by his treatment he can produce certain 
results: but not knowing what are the organic processes; not knowing 
what condition, among several, favours any special result, nor how it docs 
s0, he can only blindly follow tradition. For example, one forbids pepper 
and allows mustard. He cannot tell why any condiment should be forbid- 
den, nor why, if one is forbidden, another is permitted. This is an extreme 
case, but it is illustrative. It was not the physiological action of condi- 
ments which originated the rule, but the mere fancy of some ignorant 
adviser which has become a tradition. 

To the trainer it is comparatively of little consequence that the physio- 
logical principles are imperfectly understood. Experience has assured him 
that by pursuing a certain course, great strength and activity may be 
developed; and this is enough for his special purpose. But when men 
admire the success of such a course, and ask whether the trainer’s prac- 
tices cannot be made available for the general public, the absence of guiding 
principles becomes important. It seems, at first sight, as if the methods 
which succeed in training, would as surely succeed, in a minor degree, if 
practised by us in our way. Yet, on close inspection, this hope vanishes 
We find that the enormous differences in the conditions surrounding a 
man in training and a man in his ordinary avocations, render a constant 
modification of the precepts necessary. ‘The object to be attained, and the 
means of attaining it, are different. We are not of the eleven; we are to 
run no race; we are not ambitious of the belt. Our arena is the study or 
the counting-house; our battles are with ignorance and overstocked 
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markets. Muscle is not the idol we set up. Nevertheless, perceiving that 
we are getting fat, or wasted, and that our digestion is laborious, and that 
any sudden call upon our bodily energies reveals our feebleness, we cast 
wistful glances at the muscles of the trained man, and ask whether some- 
thing of that energy may not be gained by imitating the practices which 
developed it. 

The first difficulty which meets us is, that the man under training 
separates himself from all the social conditions which interfere with it. 
He has to give himself up to this one object. This we cannot do. We 
know perfectly well that late hours, the vitiated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms, the wear and tear of political life, the concentration of study, the 
excitement of social struggles, are not conducive to health; but if we 
cannot, or will not, forego these things, how are the trainer's rules to 
benefit us? We know that any man, not suffering from organic disease, 
may get health by devoting himself resolutely to it, and living for that 
sole object. But this is precisely what the most of us cannot do; what 
many would not do, if they could—preferring an imperfect animal exist- 
ence, to a merely animal existence. Take away ambition, and few need 
be unhealthy. But health is not the chief object of a noble life. And 
yet, although not the chief object, it is still an important object. Can we 
not secure it without foregoing aims that are dearer ? 

The recent fight for the championship, by exhibiting the magnificent 
success of the trainer’s art, has been thought by many to afford a valuable 
hygienic lesson. We think so too; but our conclusion would be decidedly 
against the trainer's art. It has been said that the trainer's art, although 
quite special in its aim, might serviceably be studied as an ideal for all 
physical education. Without following its precepts closely, without 
giving up our lives to the training, we may, it is said, apply the precepts, 
using them as an ideal standard which our own practice never pretends 
to reach. 

Such is the argument. Against it we maintain, that so far from being 
a ideal standard, the art of training, except for its special object, is, when 
unenlightened by Physiology, a most dangerous and delusive guide; 
injurious in its effects on the individual when seemingly most successful. 
It sacrifices a man to muscle, not Jess than the prize pig is sacrificed to 
fa. Muscle and fat being in each case the special object, the success of 
the art is measured by the amount of the sacrifice. But it is not thus 
that men and pigs are made healthy. 

It is of paramount importance that we should bear in mind what are 
the whole results of training. ‘That in one special direction great vigour 
is achieved, is true; and we, admiring this result, are too apt to generalize 
ftom it, and infer that in all directions the success has been equal. But 
itisnot so, The muscular system has been forced into undue develop- 
nent, and this development has been at the expense of the general vitality. 
All forcing is injurious, except for the special object which is sought. 
The fighter has his muscular system in splendid condition; but his other 
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systems are robbed te enrich that one; just as the nervous system of the 
student is in a state of intense activity at the expense of his muscles or 
glands. Nay—and the fact is worth emphasis—the powerful athlete is 
less able than the feeble student to stand the wear and tear of life. It 
was noted in Rome that the athletes were short-lived, liable, as Sinclair 
admits, “to rupture of blood-vessels, to apoplexy, and lethargic com- 
plaints,” * and it has since been observed that not only do prize-fighters 
rapidly become aged, and very rarely live long, but even the famous 
oarsmen of the universities show a surprising mortality. It has been 
urged that the athletes and fighters are carried off by dissipation. 
Without claiming for such men any peculiar moderation, we must still 
claim for them that they are not more dissolute than their companions, 
who ought to succumb more easily to excesses, if the popular notions 
about strength were accurate. But the truth is, that the strength of the 
prize-fighter is to a great extent an abnormal condition, produced at the 
expense of the general system. The amount of vital energy which should 
be distributed among several organs, has been so unequally apportioned 
that some are starved while others are overfed. It was known of old 
that for certain functions the athletes were almost totally incapacitated, 
That they have always been unfit for intellectual and moral activities is 
equally notorious. A man may have inherited a powerful brain with a 
powerful muscular system ; the union is rare, but there is no physiological 
reason against it; there is, however, no possibility of even this man’s 
preserving his intellectual vigour during a course of over-stimulation of 
his muscles; all excess in one direction being compensated by a deficiency 
in the other. For perfect health both should be kept active, ncither 
stimulated to excess. In the case of training, where, as we said, the 
object is to work up the muscular system to its highest pitch, the man 
may be magnificent to look upon, and formidable to contend against, but 
he has been unfitted for the work of life, and is doomed to wither early. 
The training system is a forcing system: were it continued long it would 
kill; even for a brief space it is injurious. It is an exceptiona! process 
for an exceptional result, not the normal process for a healthy organism. 
The forcing system applied to the muscles may be compared with the 
cramming system applied to the mind. When a man is reading for 
honours, or cramming for an examination, he gets up an immense amount 
of information in a very brief space of time; but he too often purchases 
his triumph with a life of wasted mediocrity or apathy. The mind has 
been sacrificed to the memory; the over-stimulated brain has lost its vigour. 

We had written thus far when a friend sent us some remarks, copied 
from the Lancet, on the condition of Heenan, and the results of training 
upon his powerful frame. These so entirely bear out our views, that we 
may quote the following sentences :— 

“The immense development of the muscles:about the shoulders and 
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* Smnciair: Code of Health and Longevity: Appendix, p. 38, 
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chest was very remarkable. They stood out prominently, and as little 
encumbered with fat as if they had been cleaned by the scalpel. In firm- 
ness they resembled cartilage. But with all this splendid development it 
was evident that Heenan had received a shock from which his system was 
only slowly recovering ; though whether this loss of power was due to the 
punishment received in the fight, or to the hard training which he had 
previously undergone, may be a disputed point. As physiologists, it 
seems to us highly probable that his training had been too prolonged and 
too severe. When Heenan went into training on Wednesday, the 23rd of 
September—just eleven weeks before the match—his weight was 15st. 71b. 
As he stepped into the ring on the 10th inst. he was exactly 14st. At 
the same time King weighed 13st., though he was three-quarters of an 
inch taller than Heenan, whose height is 6 ft. 1} in. Those who know 
what severe training means will, perhaps, agree with us that Heenan was 
probably in better condition five weeks before meeting his antagonist than 
on the morning of his defeat, although when he stripped for fighting the 
lookers-on all agreed that he seemed to promise himself an easy victory, 
while exulting in his fine proportions and splendid muscular development. 
It is now clearly proved that Heenan went into the contest with much 
more muscular than vital power. Long before he had met with any severe 
punishment—indeed, as he states, at the close of the third round—he felt 
faint, breathed with much difficulty, and, as he described it, his respira- 
tion was ‘roaring.’ He declares that he received more severe treatment 
at the hands of Sayers than he did from King; yet at the termination of 
the former fight, which lasted upwards of two hours, he was so fresh as 
to leap over two or three hurdles, and distance many of his friends in the 
race, It was noticed on the present occasion that his physique had 
deteriorated, and that he looked much older than at his last appearance in 
the ring. Without offering any opinion as to the merits of the comba- 
tants, it is certain that Heenan was in a state of very deteriorated health 
when he faced his opponent, and it is fair to conclude that deterioration 
was due in a great measure to the severity of the training which he had 
undergone, As with the mind, so with the body, undue and prolonged 
exertion must end in depression of power. In the process of the physical 
education of the young, in the training of our recruits, or in the sports of 
the athlete, the case of Heenan suggests a striking commentary of great 
interest in a physiological point of view. While exercise, properly so 
called, tends to development and health, excessive exertion produces 
debility and decay.” 

The physiological explanation of this, as of all other cases of over- 
stimulus, is simple. Every organism has a given amount of vital energy ; 
in other words, a limit is placed to its power of assimilating food, and 
converting that food into force. All the various functions which consti- 
tute vital activity make their several demands upon this food; and if the 
demands of any one function exceed the normal amount, the surplus must 
be taken from some other function; if this excess be great, or continuous, 
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it induces a serious disturbance in the process of nutrition either of the 
over-stimulated organ, or of some organ liable to derangement. There 
happens fortunately to be considerable self-adjusting power in the organism, 
which admits of occasional excess with comparative impunity. But all 
over-stimulation which is continuous must sooner or later be fatal; anda 
man may “ train” himself into fever and exhaustion, as he may stimulate 
his brain into madness or apathy. 

Thus the mere fact that training is a system of forcing, and developes 
muscular energy in excess, assures us that it cannot safely be imitated by 
us for ordinary purposes. Nor can it furnish us with principles which we 
may ourselves apply ; simply because it has no principles, only traditions, 
How blindly it proceeds may be illustrated by a few examples. Emetics 
and aperients commence the course “ with a view of clearing the stomach 
and getting rid of all superfluities either of blood or anything else, and 
also to promote good digestion afterwards.” It would be difficult to crowd 
more absurdities in so short a sentence. One would like to know what 
are the superfluities, and why the blood is reckoned among them, and how 
emetics get rid of the blood; still more instructive would be an explana- 
tion of how emetics promote good digestion. In the old days of “ heroic 
medicine,” when bloodletting was a sort of panacea, it was of course 
regarded as a fitting preparation for strengthening a man; but we pre- 
sume that is now no longer practised. 

Then as to diet; many of the regulations are excellent, chiefly because 
they prescribe wholesome food and moderation. But many are absurd, 
and all are without the illumination of intelligible principles. Let us 
glance at one or two. ‘There is no circumstance,” says Sinclair, “ that 
seems to be more essential than to permit only a small quantity of liquid 
food;”’ and Jackson also says, “The less one drinks the better.” It is 
rare that reasons are assigned, and when they are assigned they are 
usually on a par with this: “liquids are apt to swell the body and 
encourage soft unhealthy flesh.” On the strength of this physiological 
ignorance, certain strict limitations are prescribed, in defiance of commen 
sense, which assures us that different individuals need different quantities 
of liquid as of solid food, and that the same individual needs different 
quantities at different periods. Once placed beyond the reach of the 
seductions of the palate, the simple rule of “drink when you want and 
as much as you want,” will of itself suggest the needful limitations. 
Physiology tells us plainly enough not only why liquids are necessary, 
but how all superfluous quantities are rapidly got rid of. The super- 
stitions about “swelling” and “ soft flesh” are unworthy of notice. 

An interdict is also placed against hot drinks, which, if directed against 
tea and coffee so hot as to scald the mucous membrane, is rational enough, 
but is simply absurd when directed against hot in favour of cold drinks; 
the aroma of tea and coffee, consequently the pleasant stimulating effect, 
is considerably diminished when they are allowed to get cold. 

Great diversity prevails as to the kinds of drink permitted. Some 
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interdict tea, others only green tea; some will not hear of coffee ; others 
allow mild beer, but protest against the bitter. Whoever very closely 
examines the evidence will probably admit that the excessive variations 
in the conclusions prove that no unexceptionable evidence has yet been 
offered. By this we mean that the evil effects severally attributed to the 
various liquids were no direct consequences of the action of such liquids, 
but were due to some other condition. ‘The man who laid the blame of 
his intoxication on “that knuckle of ham,” was not perhaps so far wrong 
as his laughing audience imagined; for although the ham might have 
given him an indigestion, but would not have made his gait unsteady and 
his demeanour maudlin had there been no “stiff tumbler” to wash the 
ham down, neither perhaps would that tumbler have been taken had 
there been no ham to wash down. Be this as it may, we often lay the 
blame of a restless night on the tea or coffee which would have been quite 
inoffensive taken after a simpler dinner, or at another hour. When a 
man uniformly finds a cup of tea produce discomfort, no matter what his 
dinner may have been, nor at what hour he drinks it, he is justified in 
the inference that tea disagrees with him; if he finds that the same effect 
follows whether he take milk or sugar with his tea, then he has a strong 
case against the tea itself, and his experience is evidence as far as it goes. 
But we should require a great deal of evidence as precise as this before 
impugning the wide and massive induction in favour of tea which is 
drawn from the practice of millions. Had tea in itself been injurious, 
had it been other than positively beneficial, the discovery would long ago 
have been made on a grand scale. 

The same may be said of coffee. Both tea and coffee may be harmful 
when taken at improper times; and a little vigilance will enable each 
person to decide for himself when he can and when he cannot take them 
with benefit. But for the man in tolerable health, and especially a man 
in such health as to bear training, there is no necessity to trouble himself 
about such points. He should not take very strong tea and coffee except in 
very small quantities, especially at night, simply because they are stimu- 
lants and lke does not need stimulants; but if he need them, they are as 
beneficial as any that can be taken. 

Because stimulants are not needed, wine and every form of alcohol 
are forbidden by the trainer; and justly. Training is in many ways a 
process of stimulation, and alcohol would be oil added to flame. But 
although wine is justly forbidden by the trainer, are we to follow that 
prescription under the very different conditions of ordinary life? With- 
out here opening the wide question of Teetotalism we may briefly state 
our opinion that the great objection against wine is its pleasantness, which 
is apt to lure us into drinking more than is needful. Wine is quite un- 
necessary for robust men living under healthy conditions ; but to them it 
is also, when moderately taken, quite harmless, and very agreeable. For 
many delicate men, living under certain unhealthy conditions, it is often 
indispensable. The physician must decide. 
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Then as to solids. ‘“ The diet of persons when trained,” says Sinclair, 
“is exceedingly simple, consisting of animal food and stale bread. Turnips, 
carrots, or other vegetables of that sort, are never given, being difficult to 
digest; nor potatoes, as they are watery.” Here, again, what flagrant 
disregard of physiology! The mere fact that millions of human beings 
are strong and healthy upon a purely vegetable diet should of itself 
suggest, that although animal food, as more concentrated, and yielding 
more force with less expenditure in its digestion, is superior to vegetable 
food, yet there is excellent nutriment to be extracted from vegetables, 
The anatomical indications of man being omnivorous, should also point in 
the same direction; and the need of vegetable acids, no less than the 
advantages of variety, at once disclose the error of banishing vegetable 
food. The chief mistake lies in the cooking. In England, especially, the 
crassest ignorance prevails on this subject. Although it is known that 
the water in which green vegetables are cooked is poisonous, there is not 
one house in fifty where the vegetables are not cooked in small vessels 
containing very little water, which is never changed, and where the greens 
are sent to table with the water properly squeezed from them. Let 
any person unable to eat broccoli, or greens cooked in a quart of water, 
try the effect of having them cooked in a gallon of water, or of having 
the quart changed three or four times during the process, and he will 
soon discover the difference. It is true that cooks are obstinate, and 


cannot easily be persuaded to make such a change in their habits, But 
let the point be insisted on, or else give up green vegetables. If potatoes 
are “ watery,” it is because they are ill-cooked. No Irishwoman sends 


up watery potatoes. 
Veal and pork are rigidly excluded by the trainer. Foreigners will 


hear it with amazement, and will ask how it was that the ancients gave 
the athletes nothing but pork? But in England the exclusion of veal is 
just simply because of the senseless practice of removing all the blood 
from the body, and then cooking the meat into an imitation of leather. 
Did it never present itself to the British mind as a paradox that the ox 
and the cow should furnish succulent meat, whereas the calf, whose flesh 
is so much tenderer, furnishes only tasteless, indigestible meat? Would 
the old hen be thought nutritious, and the chicken injurious? Would 
the sheep be tender, and the lamb tough? And why is the calf to be 
blooded, and the ox not? Yet, so long as the English practice continues, 
no one should indulge in veal, unless his digestion-be vigorous. Fried 
dishes, rich gravies, and pastry, should also be avoided, because of their 
tendency to develope fatty acids in the stomach. 

The physiology of digestion is still too imperfectly understood to enable 
us to lay down very precise laws as to what to eat, drink, and avoid. But 
with a little vigilance, each person can ascertain for himself what foods do 
and do not agree with him. The peculiarities in this respect are remarkable. 
Some cannot endure fat, others cannot get on without it. Some cannot 
touch mutton; others are made ill by eggs. Let each find out his own 
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idiosynerasy ; but let all be on their guard against the delusive tendency 
to accept a metaphor for an argument; as in the case of the rule cited 
by Sinclair, “‘ The legs of fowls, being very sinewy, are much approved of.” 
In the physiology of trainers, it doubtless seemed irresistible logic to 
conclude that sinewy food would make the eaters’ limbs sinewy; as, to 
many, it seems rational to conclude that strength should be given by 
“strong drinks.” 

It is clear, from what has just been said, that if we cannot adopt the 
trainer’s system, as a system, because it is one which is impracticable to 
men engaged in ordinary life, and because, if practicable, its results are 
far from desirable ; not less is it clear that we can gain from it nothing in 
the way of principles to apply to our different conditions. The only thing 
the trainer teaches us is to take abundant exercise in the open air, and to 
be simple and moderate in our diet, with regularity in hours. If neither 
time nor strength permits our taking this abundant exercise, and if our 
avocations prevent regularity, what remains but moderation in diet ? 

In attempting a few suggestions applicable to the habits of ordinary 
men, let us glance at the training of the university crews, which, although 
not so severe as that of the prize-fighter, and although labouring under 
the double disadvantage of being directed solely to the development of the 
muscular system, and of not having clear physiological principles for a 
basis, is yet in many respects worthy of attention, at least for those who 
desire to strengthen the muscular system. We borrow it from a pamphlet 
on the Principles of Rowing and Steering, published at Oxford. 

The man rises at six. This can only be done by going early to bed— 
a difficulty not to be overcome by many of us. He either washes all 
over in cold water, or, as is more urgently recommended, bathes in the 
river, taking two plunges. Here, at the outset, we see illustrated the 
necessity of physiological principles ; for the cold water or bath, which 
forms so excellent a part of the young oarsman’s training, may be very 
injurious to us who blindly adopt it. Only the vigorous should attempt 
to bathe before breakfast, because only the vigorous can withstand such 
an abstraction of animal heat at this time of the day, when the system 
demands the reinvigoration of food. Nor can every one with impunity 
even venture on cold spunging in the morning. There is often positive 
injury from a careless adoption of the practice; and it is a point which 
each person can settle for himself, since, if he come out of the bath 
exhilarated, the bath has been beneficial; if he come out shivering and 
depressed it has been injurious. In the latter case we should advise that 
a flesh-brush or rough towel be vigorously used before entering the bath, 
as well as afterwards; the stimulus thus given to the circulation of the 
skin often makes the shock of cold water both agreeable and beneficial. 
But if this fail to prevent depression or shivering, the bath should be 
relinquished altogether, until such time as the frame is in a more vigorous 
condition, and able to react upon the cold. Nor need the skin be neg- 
lected because the bath is given up. The benefits of the bath are not 
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confined to cleanliness—an occasional warm bath is far more effectual in 
that respect—but arise from the stimulus to the nervous system given by 
the shock of cold water, and the stimulus to the circulation at the surface 
given by the rubbing ; the latter is by far the most important, and can be 
obtained by dry rubbing. Every man, no matter how busy, can attend 
to his skin in the morning, and a few minutes of flesh-brush and hand- 
rubbing will set him “ in a glow,” which will be of decided benefit. If 
he can stand the shock of the cold water, also, it is better; if not, let 
him be content with stimulating the circulation in his skin. 

The oarsman, after his bath, “ is well rubbed with a horsehair glove 
or Baden Baden towel. He then starts to walk, at the commencement of 
training gently, but with time he gradually increases both speed and 
distance. When his legs are well knit he begins at a trot till he can run 
with ease and steadiness ; as his wind improves he runs farther and more 
smartly, till he attains a daily stretch of four or five miles. But he is not 
pushed to achieve either a distance or a space unsuited to his natural 
capacity for footwork, which varies so greatly in individuals, nor is he 
forced unwillingly to incur distress of limbs or lungs.” Here, again, the 
ordinary avocations of life, and the muscular inactivity which they entail, 
suggest considerable modification. The man who has nothing whatever 
to do but develope his muscles, and who is in a sufficiently vigorous con- 
dition to take active exercise before breakfast, is not a model for one who 
has many other things to do, and who is unfit for work until he has 
breakfasted. The oarsman breakfasts at eight; at ten goes out to row; 
dines at one; rests for an hour, and then walks briskly or gently. “ At 
this time, but in any case once in every day, he uses dumb-bells, for 
expanding the chest and strengthening muscular tension. He has tea 
about five, and rows again in the evening, but neither so hard nor so long 
as in the forenoon. He is always in bed by ten.” That such a programme 
could not be adopted by men of ordinary avocations is evident. The 
question is, how much of it may be safely practicable? Exercise and 
moderation are its two conditions, muscular development its object. Let 
us ask why exercise is good? and we may then, perhaps, get hold of some 
available principle. 

The effects of exercise are twofold: on the one hand a stimulus is 
given to the action of the heart and lungs, which enables the blood to be 
more thoroughly oxygenated and more rapidly circulated; on the other 
hand, there is an expenditure of force, accompanying the increased 
activity of the organic changes. Exercise strengthens the parts exer- 
cised, because it increases the nutrition of those parts. When any organ 
is inactive, the circulation in it becomes less and less, the smaller ramifi- 
cations of its network of blood-vessels are empty or but half filled, the 
streams gradually run in fewer channels, and the organ, ceasing to be 
thoroughly nourished, wastes away. When the organ is active all its 
vessels are filled; all the vital changes, on which depend its growth and 
power, proceed rapidly, The force expended is renewed, unless the 
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expenditure has been excessive, in which case there is a disturbance of the 
mechanism, and depression or disease results. But unless there has been 
excess, we see that the great advantage of exercise consists in keeping 
up a due equalization of the circulation, an equable distribution of 
nutrition to the various organs. Perfect health means the equable 
activity of all the functions; not the vigour of the muscular system alone, 
nor of the nervous system alone, not the activity of this gland or that, but 
the equable vigour of all. Remember that when life makes great demands 
upon the muscular energy, the demands upon the brain must be less; and 
when the demands upon the brain are energetic there is less force dis- 
posable for muscles and glands. The advantage of exercise to a student, 
politician, or any other brain-worker, is that it lessens the over-stimulus 
of his brain, distributes the blood more equably, calling to his muscles 
some of dais streams which would impetuously be rushing through his 
brain. And understanding what this advantage is, he shioula be careful 
to avail himself of it; but he should be careful at the same time to 
remember that within certain limits all the force withdrawn by his 
muscles is withdrawn from the brain, or some other organ. He must not 
burn the candle at both ends. 

It is certain that sedentary men, and men of hard-worked intellects, are 
greatly in need of some means of distributing the circulation through their 
muscles. Exercise-is the means. When the avocations are such as to 
render continuous exercise in the open air difficult or impossible, we 
should seek to compensate for this by variety of gentle activities dis- 
tributed throughout the day. No error is more common than that of sup- 
posing open-air exercise to be indispensable to health; we may have no 
time for walking, rowing, riding, cricketing, or any of the ordinary modes 
of out-door activity, yet-—as the excellent health and strength of domestic 
servants, who scarcely ever stir out, will show—the mere activity of the 
body, in various occupations, suffices for the equalization of the circula- 
tion. Let the sedentary stand as well as sit, changing the posture fre- 
quently, and using back and arms as variously as possible. A variety of 
gentle activities is more beneficial to the student, than bursts of violent 
exercise. Above all things, remember that in exercise, as in diet, the 
grand rule is Moderation. What is moderation? For each organism the 
limit is different. That which to one is moderation, is excess to another. 
Yet Nature plainly enough tells each man the limit he should not overstep. 
That limit is fatigue. Avoid fatigue; as you would cease eating when 
appetite abates, cease muscular activity when the impulse to continue it 
abates, 


The physiological explanation of Exercise enables us to see what are 
its benefits, and suggests how its dangers may be avoided. It enables us 
also to understand the paradox of Mr. Chadwick’s revelations that boys 
7 learn better when their lesson-hours are reduced one-half, and 
when playtime is prodigally granted them, than when they are kept con- 
tinuously at work; a fact which brain-workers should never overlook, 
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since it will suggest to them the positive advantage to their dearest aims 
of largely intermingling relaxation and amusement with their work, 
Variety of employment is relaxation. Amusement is really of incalculable 
benefit. 

With regard to diet, there is at present little beyond a few empirical 
observations on which we can rely. Food is little understood. Part of 
the obscurity results from the very marked diversities in human organisms 
with regard to what is and what is not wholesome. But by reasonable 
vigilance each man can determine for himself what food does, and what 
does not agree with him. In general, the healthy man may eat almost 
anything in moderation; but it is wiser for all to avoid meat twice cooked, 
rich gravies, and fried dishes. Unless there be dyspepsia or a tendency 
to corpulency (of which we shall speak anon) taste and habit may decide, 
It is important that the food should be various and palatable. Nature 
tells us very plainly that Pleasure is a means no less than an end. The 
exercise which has in it the element of amusement is ten times as beneficial 
as a listless walk; and the meal which is eaten with a relish is far more 
nutritious than a meal eaten only asa periodical necessity. Solitary walks 
along familiar or uninteresting roads, or solitary meals on dishes unstimu- 
lating to the palate, are not to be compared with rambles through 
interesting tracts, or with stimulating companions, and meals where guests, 
no less than dishes, add their pleasurable excitement. 

There is one point of regimen to which attention may be called, and 
that is, never to attempt severe mental or bodily labour after a full meal. 
If possible, let all such labour be got through in the early part of the 
day, after breakfast, but before dinner; not only because the bodily 
vigour is then greatest, but also because the restoration of that vigour, 
through dinner, should not be interfered with. We know that in many 
cases this advice is impracticable. Night-work is inevitable in some 
lives, and is fancied to be so in the lives of students and literary men. 
In such cases there is, at least, this mitigating resource—not to commence 
hard work until the labour of digestion is over. Thousands ruin their 
digestions by disregarding this simple advice. If work after dinner be 
inevitable, let the dinner be a very light one, and let a light supper be 
eaten, 

And now, in conclusion, let us take advantage of Mr. Banting’s 
experience to address a word of advice to all who may be threatened with 
corpulence; since there are many persons apparently enjoying excellent 
health who are nevertheless seriously disturbed at the yearly increasing 
signs of fat. Every one knows the despair of getting thinner which besets 
the corpulent. No matter what they do, or what they eat, the fat seems 
to deposit itself layer after layer. Surely, then, they will listen with 
attention to Mr. Banting preaching from the text of his own experience, 
when he prescribes a regimen which has reduced his bulk no less than 
12} inches round the waist, and reduced his weight no less than 46 lbs.; 
and this after having vainly tried all that medical aid could do for him. 
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It should be premised that there are organisms which naturally tend to 
corpulence; and there are others which are fattened by no kind of food. 
When, therefore, certain foods are spoken of as “ fat-forming,” this must 
be understood solely in relation to particular organisms; the sugar and 
starch which so rapidly increase the fat of these persons, may be taken in 
large quantities by others without altering their condition. 

Mr. Banting tells us in the pamphlet which he distributes gratuitously, 
and which he might be induced perhaps to publish, that his plan consisted 
in abstaining as much as possible “from bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, 
and potatoes, which had been the main (and I thought innocent) elements 
of my existence.” At first sight this looks like sweeping away all that 
gives variety and attraction to ordinary diet; but Mr. Banting reassures 
the alarmed reader by exhibiting his reformed diet. “ For breakfast,” he 
says, ‘I take four or five ovnces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, 
bacon, or cold meat of any kind, except pork; a large cup of tea (without 
milk or sugar), a little biscuit or one ounce of dry toast.” We should 
advise any one adopting this programme to omit the weights. In the first 
place many persons have a great repugnance to food thus weighed; in the 
next place quantities should be determined by appetite. Let an idea of 
the quantities be gained by weighing on the first day, and ever afterwards 
an approximation may be made. ‘For dinner,” he says, “five or six 
ounces of any fish except salmon [he should also have added eels and 
herrings], any meat except pork, any vegetable except potatoes, one ounce 
of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of poultry or game, and two 
or three glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira. Champagne, port, 
and beer forbidden.” ‘This is surely various enough for any one’s dinner. 
For tea he takes “ two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a cup 
of tea without milk and sugar. For supper three.or four ounces of meat, 
similar to dinner, with a glass or two of claret.” So little is Mr. Banting 
disposed to place his corpulent friends on any severity of regimen, except 
in respect to the fat-forming articles, that after such a bill of fare he adds, 
“For nightcap, if required, a tumbler of grog (gin, whisky, or brandy, 
without sugar), or a glass or two of claret or sherry.” 

The very remarkable success which such a regimen appears to have 
had in this case should induce all persons troubled with a superfluity of 
fat to give it a fair trial; the more so because Mr. Banting declares that 
over and above the enormous reduction in his bulk, this regimen has rid 
him of deafness and other ailments, and has left him in a state of greatly 
improved health, 
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CHAPTER LII. 
Tur First VISIT TO THE GUESTWICK BRIDGE. 


HEWN John Eames ar- 

rived at  Guestwick 

Manor, he was _ first 

welcomed by Lady 

Julia. “My dear Mr. 

Eames,” she said, “I 

cannot tell you how 

glad we are to see 

you.” After that she 

always called him 

John, and treated him 

throughout his visit 

with wonderful kind- 

ness. No doubt that 

affair of the bull had 

in some measure pro- 

duced this feeling; no 

(/ ‘ lok A doubt, also, she was 

VO, SSE ay ; well disposed to the 

who she _ hoped 

2 / might be accepted as 

; Wao ™ Rie Sas 7] | a lover by Lily Dale. 

But I am inclined to think that the fact of his having beaten Crosbie 

had been the most potential cause of this affection for our hero on 

the part of Lady: Julia. Ladies,—especially discreet old ladies, such 

as Lady Julia de Guest,—are bound to entertain pacific theories, and 

to condemn all manner of violence. Lady Julia would have blamed any 

one who might have advised Eames to commit an assault upon Crosbie. 

But, nevertheless, deeds of prowess are still dear to the female heart, 

and a woman, be she ever so old and discreet, understands and 

appreciates the summary justice which may be done by means of a 

thrashing. Lady Julia} had she been called upon to talk of it, would 

undoubtedly have told Eames that he had committed a fault in striking 

Mr. Crosbie; but the deed had been done, and Lady Julia became very 
fond of John Eames. 
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“Vickers shall show you your room, if you like to go upstairs ; but 
you'll find my brother close about the house if you choose to go out; I 
saw him not half an hour since.” But John seemed to be well satisfied to 
sit in the arm-chair over the fire, and talk to his hostess; so neither of 
them moved, 

“ And now that you’re a private secretary, how do you like it?” 

“T like the. work well enough; only I don’t like the man, Lady 
Julia. But I shouldn’t say so, because he is such an intimate friend of 
your brother’s.” 

“ An intimate friend of Theodore’s |!—Sir Raffle Buffle!” Lady Julia 
stiffened her back and put on a serious face, not being exactly pleased at 
being told that the Earl de Guest had any such intimate friend. 

“At any rate he tells me so about four times a day, Lady Julia. 
And he particularly wants to come down here next September.” 

“ Did he tell you that, too?” 

“Indeed. he did. You can’t believe what a goose he is! Then 
his voice sounds like a cracked bell; it’s the most disagreeable voice 
you ever heard in your life. And one has always to be on one’s guard 
lest he should make one do something that is—is—that isn’t quite the 
thing for a gentleman. You understand ;—what the messenger ought 
to do,” 

“You shouldn’t be too much afraid of your own dignity.” 

“No, I’m not. If Lord de Guest were to ask me to fetch him his 
shoes, I’d run to Guestwick and back for them and think nothing of. it,— 
just because I know he’s my friend. He'd have a right to send me. But 
I'm not going to do such things as that for Sir Raffle Bufile.” 

“ Fetch him his shoes !” 

“ That’s what FitzHoward had to do, and he didn’t like it.” 

“Tsn’t Mr. FitzHoward nephew to the Duchess of St. Bungay ?” 

“Nephew, or cousin, or something.” 

“Dear me!” said Lady Julia, “ what a horrible man!” And in this 
way John Eames and her ladyship became very intimate. 

There was no one at dinner at the Manor that day but the earl and 
his sister and their single guest. The earl when he came in was very 
warm in his welcome, slapping his young friend on the back, and poking 
jokes at him with a good-humoured if not brilliant pleasantry. 

“Thrashed anybody lately, John?” 

“Nobody to speak of,” said Johnny. 

“Brought your nightcap down for your out-o’-doors nap?” 

“No; but I’ve got a grand stick for the bull,” said Johnny. 

“Ah! that’s no joke now, I can tell you,” said the earl. “ We had to 
sell him, and it half broke my heart. We don’t know what had come to 
him, but he became quite unruly after that;—knocked Darvell down in 
the straw-yard! It was a very bad business,—a very bad business, indeed! 
Come, go and dress, Do you remember how you came down to dinner 
that day? I shall never forget how Crofts stared at you. Come,-you've 
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only got twenty minutes, and you London fellows always want an 
hour.” 

“ He’s entitled to some consideration now he’s a private secretary,” 
said Lady Julia. 

“Bless us all! yes; I forgot that. Come, Mr. Private Secretary, 
don’t stand on the grandeur of your neck-tie to-day, as there’s nobody 
here but ourselves. You shall have an opportunity to-morrow.” 

Then Johnny was handed over to the groom of the chambers, and 
exactly in twenty minutes he re-appeared in the drawing-room. 

As soon as Lady Julia had left them after dinner, the earl began to 
explain his plan for the coming campaign. ‘I'll tell you now what | 
have arranged,” said he. ‘“ The squire is to be here to-morrow with his 
eldest niece,—your Miss Lily’s sister, you know.” 

“ What, Bell?” 

“ Yes, with Bell, if her name is Bell. She’s a very pretty girl, too. 
I don’t know whether she’s not the prettiest of the two, after all.” 

“ That’s a matter of opinion.” 

“ Just so, Johnny; and do you stick to your own. They’re coming 
here for three or four days. Lady Julia did ask Mrs. Dale and Lily. | 
wonder whether you'll let me call her Lily ?” 

“Oh, dear! I wish I might have the power of letting you.” 

“ That’s just the battle that you've got to fight. But the mother and 
the younger sister wouldn’t come. Lady Julia says it’s all right ;—that, 
as a matter of course, she wouldn’t come when she heard you were to be 
here. I don’t quite understand it. In my days the young girls were 
ready enough to go where they knew they’d meet their lovers, and I 
never thought any the worse of them for it.” 

“Tt wasn’t because of that,” said Eames. 

“‘ That’s what Lady Julia says, and I always find her to be right in 
things of that sort. And she says you'll have a better chance in going 
over there, than you would here, if she were in the same house with you. 
If I was going to make love to a girl, of course I'd sooner have her close 
to me,—staying in the same house. I should think it the best fun in the 
world. And we might have had a dance, and all that kind of thing. 
But I couldn’t make her come, you know.” 

“Oh, no; of course not.” 

“ And Lady Julia thinks that it’s best as it is. You must go 
over, you know, and get the mother on your side, if you can. I take 
it, the truth is this;—you mustn’t be angry with me, you know, for 
saying it.” 

“ You may besure of that.” 

“T suppose she was fond of that fellow, Crosbie. She can’t be very 
fond of him now, I should think, after the way he has treated her; but 
she’ll find a difficulty in making her confession that she really likes you 
better than she ever liked him. Of course that’s what you'll want her 
to say.” 
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“J want her to say that she’ll be my wife,—some day.” 

“ And when she has agreed to the some day, then you'll begin to 
press her to agree to your day;—eh, sir? My belief is you'll bring her 
yound. Poor girl! why should she break her heart when a decent 
fellow like you will only be too glad to make her a happy woman?” 
And in this way the earl talked to Eames till the latter almost believed 
that the difficulties were vanishing from out of his path. ‘Could it be 
possible,” he asked himself, as he went to bed, “ that in a fortnight’s time 
Lily Dale should have accepted him as her future husband?” Then he 
remembered that day on which Crosbie, with the two girls, had called at 
his mother’s house, when, in the bitterness of his heart, he had sworn to 
himself that he would always regard Crosbie as his enemy. Since then 
the world had gone well with him; and he had no longer any very bitter 
feeling against Crosbie. That matter had been arranged on the platform 
of the Paddington Station. He felt that if Lily would now accept him he 
could almost shake hands with Crosbie. The episode in his life and in 
Lily's would have been painful; but he woald learn to look back upon 
that without regret, if Lily could be taught to believe that a kind fate 
had at last given her to the better of her two lovers. ‘I’m afraid she 
won't bring herself to forget him,” he had said to the earl. ‘ She'll only 
be too happy to forget him,” the earl had answered, “ if you caii induce 
her to begin the attempt. Of course it is very bitter at first;—all the 
world knew about it; but, poor girl, she is not to be wretched for ever, 
because of that. Do you go about your work with some little confidence, 
and I don’t doubt but what you’ll have your way. You have everybody 
in your favour,—the squire, her mother, and all.” While such words as 
these were in his ears how could he fail to hope and to be confident ? 
While he was sitting cozily over his bedroom fire he resolved that it 
should be as the earl had said. But when he got up on the following 
morning, and stood shivering as he came out of his bath, he could not 
feel the same confidence. ‘Of course I shall go to her,” he said to 
himself, “and make a plain story of it. But I know what her answer 
will be. She will tell me that she cannot forget him.” Then his feelings 
towards Crosbie were not so friendly as they had been on the previous 
evening. 

He did not visit the Small House on that, his first day. It had 
been: thought better that he should first meet the squire and Bell at 
Guestwick Manor, so he postponed his visit to Mrs. Dale till the next 
morning. 

“Go when you like,” said the earl. ‘“ There’s the brown cob for 
you to do what you like with him while you are here.” 

“T'll go and see my mother,” said John; “but I won't take the cob 
to-day. If you'll let me have him to-morrow, I'll ride to Allington.” So 
he walked off to Guestwick by himself. 

He knew well every yard of the ground over which he went, remem- 
bering every gate and stile and greensward from the time of his early 
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boyhood. And now as he went along through his old haunts, he could not 
but look back and think of the thoughts which had filled his mind in his 
earlier wanderings. As I have said before, in some of these pages, no 
walks taken by the man are so crowded with thought as those taken by 
the boy. He had been early taught to understand that the world to him 
would be very hard; that he had nothing to look to but. his own exertions, 
and that those exertions would not, unfortunately, be backed by any great 
cleverness of his own. I do not know that anybody had told him that he 
was a fool ; but he had come to understand, partly through his own modesty, 
and partly, no doubt, through the somewhat obtrusive diffidence of his 
mother, that he was less sharp than other lads. It is probably true that 
he had come to his sharpness later in life than is the case with many 
young men. He had not grown on the sunny side of the wall. Before 
that situation in the Income-tax Office had fallen in his way, very humble 
modes of life had -offered themselves,—or, rather, had not offered them- 
selves for his acceptance. He had endeavoured to become an usher at a 
commercial seminary, not supposed to be in a very thriving condition; but 
he had been, luckily, found deficient in his arithmetic. There had been 
some chance of his going into the leather-warehouse of Messrs. Basil and 
Pigskin, but those gentlemen had required a premium, and any payment 
of that kind had been quite out of his mother’s power. A country 
attorney, who had known the family for years, had been humbly solicited, 
the widow almost kneeling before him with tears, to take Johnny by the 
hand and makeaclerk of him; but the attorney had discovered that 
Master Johnny Eames was not supposed to be sharp, and would have none 
of him. During those days, those gawky, gainless, unadmired days, in 
which he had wandered about the lanes of Guestwick as his only amusc- 
ment, and had composed hundreds of rhymes in honour of Lily Dale 
which no human eye but his own had ever seen, he had come to regard 
himself as almost a burden upon the earth. Nobody seemed to want him. 
His own mother was very anxious; but her anxiety seemed to him to indi- 
cate a continual desire to get ridofhim. For hours upon hours he would 
fill his mind with castles in the air, dreaming of wonderful successes in 
the midst of which Lily Dale always reigned as a queen. He would 
carry on the same story in his imagination from month to month, almost 
contenting himself with such ideal happiness. Had it not been for the 
possession of that power, what comfort could there have been to him in 
his life? There are lads of seventeen who can find happiness in study, 
who can busy themselves in books and be at their ease among the creations 
of other minds. These are they who afterwards become well-informed 
men. It was not so with John Eames. He had never been studious. The 
perusal of a novel was to him in those days a slow affair; and of poetry 
he read but little, storing up accurately in his memory all that he did 
read. But he created for himself his own romance, though to the eye a 
most unromantic youth; and he wandered through the Guestwick woods 
with many thoughts of which they who knew him best knew nothing. 
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All this he thought of now as, with devious steps, he made his way 
towards his old home ;—with very devious steps, for he went backwards 
through the woods by a narrow path which led right away from the town 
down to a little water-course, over which stood a wooden foot- bridge with 
a rail. He stood on the centre of the plank, at a spot which he knew 
well, and rubbing his hand upon the rail, cleansed it for the space of a few 
inches of the vegetable growth produced by the spray of the water. 
There, rudely carved in the wood, was still the word LILY. When he 
cut those letters she had been almost a child. ‘I wonder whether she 
will come here with me and let me show it to her,” he said to himself, 
Then he took out his knife and cleared the cuttings of the letters, and 
having done so, leaned upon the rail, and looked down upon the running 
water. How well things in the world had gone for him! How well! And 
yet what would it all be if Lily would not come to him? How well the 
world had gone for him! In those days when he stood there carving 
the girl’s name everybody had seemed to regard him as a heavy burden, 
and he had so regarded himself. Now he was envied by many, respected 
by many, taken by the hand as a friend by those high in the world’s 
esteem. When he had come near the Guestwick mansion in his old 
walks,—always, however, keeping at a great distance lest the grumpy 
old lord should be down upon him and scold him,—he had little dreamed 
that he and the grumpy old lord would ever be together on such familiar 
terms, that he would tell to that lord more of his private thoughts than to 
any other living being ; yet it had come to that. The grumpy old lord 
had now told him that that gift of money was to be his whether Lily Dale 
accepted him or no. ‘ Indeed, the thing’s done,” said the grumpy lord, 
pulling out from his pocket certain papers, ‘and you’ve got to receive 
the dividends as they become due.” ‘Then, when Johnny had expostu- 
lated,—as, indeed, the circumstances had left him no alternative but to 
expostulate,—the earl had roughly bade him hold his tongue, telling him 
that he would have to fetch Sir Raffle’s boots directly he got back to 
London. So the conversation had quickly turned itself away to Sir 
Raffle, whom they had both ridiculed with much satisfaction. “If he 
finds his way down here in September, Master Johnny, or in any other 
month either, you may fit my head with a foolscap. Not remember, indeed ! 
Is it not wonderful that any man should make himself so mean a fool?” 
All this was thought over again, as Eames leaned upon the bridge. He 
remembered every word, and remembered many other words,—earlier 
words, spoken years ago, filling him with desolation as to the prospects 
of his life. It had seemed that his friends had united in prophesying that 
the outlook into the world for him was hopeless, and that the earning of 
bread must be for ever beyond his power. And now his lines had fallen 
to him in very pleasant places, and he was among those whom the world 
had determined to caress, And yet, what would it all be if Lily would 
not share his happiness? When he had carved that name on the rail, his 
love for Lily had been an idea, It had now become a reality which might 
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probably be full of pain. If it were so,—if such should be the result of 
his wooing,—would not those old dreamy days have been better than these 
—the days of his success? 

It was one o’clock by the time that he reached his mother’s house, and 
he found her and his sister in a troubled and embarrassed state. “Of 
course you know, John,” said his mother, as soon as their first embraces 
were over, ‘that we are going to dine at the Manor this evening?” But 
he did not know it, neither the earl nor Lady Julia having said any- 
thing on the subject. ‘Of course we are going,” said Mrs. Eames, “and 
it was so very kind. But I’ve never been out to such a house for so many 
years, John, and I do feel in such a twitter. Idined there once, soon 
after we were married; but I have never been there since that.” 

“It’s not the earl I mind, but Lady Julia,” said Mary Eames. 

“ She’s the most good-natured woman in the world,” said Johnny. 

“Oh, dear; people say she is so cross!” 

“That’s because people don’t know her. If I was asked who is the 
kindest-hearted woman I know in the world, I think I should say Lady 
Julia de Guest. I think I should.” 

“ Ah! but then they’re so fond of you,” said the admiring mother. 
“ You saved his lordship’s life,—under Providence.” 

“ That’s all bosh, mother. You ask Dr. Crofts. He knows them as 
well as I do.” 

“Dr. Crofts is going to marry Bell Dale,” said Mary; and then the 
conversation was turned from the subject of Lady Julia’s perfections, and 
the awe inspired by the earl. 

“Crofts going to marry Bell!” exclaimed Eames, thinking almost 
with dismay of the doctor’s luck in thus getting himself accepted all at 
once, while he had been suing with the constancy almost of a Jacob. 

“Yes,” said Mary; “and they say that she has refused her cousin 
Bernard, and that, therefore, the squire is taking away the house from 
them. You know they’re all coming into Guestwick.” 

“ Yes, I know they are. But [ don’t believe that the squire is taking 
away the house.” 

“Why should they come, then? Why should they give up such a 
charming place as that ?” 

“ Rent-free!” said Mrs. Eames. 

“IT don’t know why they should come away, but I can’t believe the 
squire is turning them out; at any rate not for that reason.” The squire 
was prepared to advocate John’s suit, and therefore John was bound to 
do battle on the squire’s behalf. 

“ He is a very stern man,” said Mrs. Eames, “and they say that since 
that affair of poor Lily’s he has been more cross than ever with them. As 
far as I know, it was not Lily’s fault.” 

“Poor Lily!” said Mary. “I do pity her. If I was her I should 
hardly know how to show my face; I shouldn’t, indeed.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she show her face?” said John, in an ang'y 
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tone. ‘‘ What has she done to be ashamed of? Show her fuce indeed ! 
I cannot understand the spite which one woman will sometimes have to 
another.” ad 

“ There is no spite, John; and it’s very wrong of you to say so,” said 
Mary, defending herself. ‘ But it is a very unpleasant thing for a girl to 
be jilted. All the world knows that she was engaged to him.” 

“ And all the world knows ” But he would not proceed to declare 
that all the world knew also that Crosbie had been well thrashed for his 
baseness. It would not become him to mention that even before his 
mother and sister. All the world did know it; all the world that cared 
to know anything of the matter ;—except Lily Dale herself. Nobody 
had ever yet told Lily Dale of that occurrence at the Paddington Railway 
Station, and it was well for John that her friends and his had been so 
discreet. 

“Oh, of course you are her champion,” said Mary. ‘“ And I didn’t 
mean to say anything unkind. Indeed I didn’t. Of course it was a 
misfortune.” 

“T think it was the best piece of good fortune that could have hap- 
pened to her, not to marry a d scoundrel like - 

“Oh, John!” exclaimed Mrs. Eames. 

“T beg your pardon, mother. But it isn’t swearing to call such a 
man as thata d scoundrel.” And he particularly emphasized the 
naughty word, thinking that thereby he would add to its import, and 
take away from its naughtiness. “ But we won’t talk any more about 
him. I hate the man’s very name. I hated him the first moment that I 
saw him, and knew that he was a blackguard from his look. And I 
don't believe a word about the squire having been cross to them. Indeed 
I know he has been the reverse of cross. So Bell is going to marry 
Dr. Crofts!” 

“There is no doubt on earth about that,” said Mary. “ And they 
say that Bernard Dale is going abroad with his regiment.” 

Then John discussed with his mother his duties as private secretary, 
and his intention of leaving Mrs. Roper’s house. “I suppose it isn’t nice 
enough for you now, John,” said his mother. 

“Tt never was very nice, mother, to tell you the truth. There were 
people there But you mustn’t think I am turning up my nose 
because I’m getting grand. I don’t want to live any better than we all 
lived at Mrs. Roper’s; but she took in persons that were not agreeable. 
There is a Mr. and Mrs. Lupex there.” Then he described some- 
thing of their life in Burton Crescent, but did not say much about 
Amelia Roper. Amelia Roper had not made her appearance in Guest- 
wick, as he had once feared that she would do; and therefore it did 
not need that he should at present make known to his mother that 
episode in his life. 

When he got back to the Manor House he found that Mr. Dale and 
his niece had arrived. They were both sitting with Lady Julia when he 
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went into the morning room, and Lord de Guest was standing over the 
fire talking tothem. Eames as he came among them felt terribly conscious 
of his position, as though all there were aware that he had been brought 
down from London on purpose to make a declaration of love ;—as, indeed, 
all of them were aware of that fact. Bell, though no one had told he 
so in direct words, was as sure of it as the others. 

“ Here comes the prince of matadores,” said the earl. 


“No, my lord; you're the prince. I’m only your first follower,” 
Though he could contrive that his words should be gay, his looks were 
sheepish, and when he gave his hand to the squire it was only by a 
struggle that he could bring himself to look straight into the old man’s 


face. 

“I’m very glad to see you, John,” said the squire, “very glad 
indeed.” 

«‘ And so am I,” said Bell. ‘I have been so happy to hear that you 
have been promoted at your office, and so is mamma.” 

“I hope Mrs. Dale is quite well,” said he;—“ and Lily.” The word 
had been pronounced, but it had been done with so manifest an effort 
that all in the room were conscious of it, and paused as Bell prepared her 
little answer. 

“My sister has been very ill, you know,—with scarlatina. But she 
has recovered with wonderful quickness, and is nearly well again now. 
She will be so glad to see you if you will go over.” 

“ Yes; I shall certainly go over,” said John. 

“ And now shall I show you your room, Miss Dale?” said Lacy 
Julia. And so the party was broken up, and the ice had been 
broken. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
LoqguiITUR HOPKINS. 


Tue squire had been told that his niece Bell had accepted Dr. Crofts, 
and he had signified a sort of acquiescence in the arrangement, saying 
that if it were to be so, he had nothing to say against Dr. Crofts. He 
spoke this in a melancholy tone of voice, wearing on his face that look of 
subdued sorrow which was now almost habitual to him. It was to 
Mrs. Dale that he spoke on the subject. ‘I could have wished that 
it might have been otherwise,” he said, “as you are well aware. I had 
family reasons for wishing that it might be otherwise. But I have 
nothing to say against it. Dr. Crofts, as her husband, shall be welcome 
to my house.” Mrs. Dale, who had expected much worse than this, 
began to thank him for his kindness, and to say that she also would have 
preferred to see her daughter married to her cousin. “But in such 
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a matter the decision should be left entirely to the girl. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“JT have not a word to say against her,” he repeated. Then 
Mrs. Dale left him, and told her daughter that her uncle's manner 
of receiving the news had been, for him, very gracious. ‘ You were 
his favourite, but Lily will be so now,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“I don’t care a bit about that ;—or, rather, I do care, and think it 
will be in every way better. But as I, who am the naughty one, will 
go away, and as Lily, who is the good one, will remain with you, doesn’t 
it almost seem a pity that you should be leaving the house?” 

Mrs. Dale thought it was almost a pity, but she could not say so now. 
“You think Lily will remain,” she said. 

“Yes, mamma; I feel sure she will.” 

“ She was always very fond of John Eames;—and he is doing so 
well.” 

“Tt will be of no use, mamma. She is fond of him,—very fond. In 
a sort of a way she loves him—so well, that I feel sure she never mentions 
his name without some inward reference to her old childish thoughts and 
fancies. If he had come before Mr. Crosbie it would have all been well 
with her. But she cannot do it now. Her pride would prevent her, 
even if her heart permitted it. Oh! dear; it’s very wrong of me to say 
so, after all that I have said before; but I almost wish you were not 
going. Uncle Christopher seems to be less hard than he used to be; and 
is I was the sinner, and as I am disposed of- i 

“It is too late now, my dear.” 

“ And we should neither of us have the courage to mention it to 
Lily,” said Bell. 

On the following morning the squire sent for his sister-in-law, as it 
was his wont to do when necessity came for any discussion on matters of 
business. This was perfectly understood between them, and such sending 
was not taken as indicating any lack of courtesy on the part of Mr. Dale. 
“Mary,” he said, as soon as Mrs. Dale was seated, ‘I shall do for Bell 
exactly what I have proposed to do for Lily. I had intended more than 
that once, of course. But then it would all have gone into Bernard’s 
pocket; as it is, I shall make no difference between them. They shall 
each have a hundred a year,—that is, when they marry. You had better 
tell Crofts to speak to me.” 

“Mr. Dale, he doesn’t expect it. He does not expect a penny.” 

“So much the better for him; and, indeed, so much the better for 
her. He won’t make her the less welcome to his home because she brings 
come assistance to it.” 

“We have never thought of it,—any of us. The offer has come so 
suddenly that I don’t know what I ought to say.” 

“Say— nothing. If you choose to make me a return for it —; 
but Iam only doing what I conceive to be my duty, and have no right to 
ask for a kindness in return.” 

VOL, Ix.—no. 50. 12. 
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“¢ But what kindness can we show you, Mr. Dale?” 

“Remain in that house.” In saying these last words he spoke as 
though he were again angry,—as though he were again laying down the 
law to them,—as though he were telling her of a duty which was due to 
him and incumbent on her. His voice was as stern and his face as acid 
as ever. He said that he was asking for a kindness ; but surely no man 
ever asked for kindness in a voice so peremptory. ‘Remain in that 
house.” Then he turned himself in towards his table as though he had 
no more to say. 

But Mrs. Dale was beginning, now at last, to understand something 
of his mind and real character. He could be affectionate and forbearing 
in his giving; but when asking, he could not be otherwise than stern, 
Indeed, he could not ask; he could only demand. 

‘‘ We have done so much now,” Mrs. Dale began to plead. 

“ Well, well, well. I did not mean to speak about that. Things 
are unpacked easier than they are packed. But, however —— Never 
mind. Bell is to go with me this afternoon to Guestwick Manor, 
Let her be up here at two. Grimes can bring her box round, | 


suppose.” 

“Oh, yes; of course.” 

¢ And don’t be talking to her about money before she starts. I had 
rather you didn’t ;—you understand. But when you see Crofts, tell him 


to come to me. Indeed, he’d better come at once, if this thing is to go on 
quickly.” 

It may easily be understood that Mrs. Dale would disobey the injunc- 
tions contained in the squire’s last words. It was quite out of the 
question that she should return to her daughters and not tell them the 
result of her morning’s interview with their yncle. A hundred a year in 
the doctor’s modest household would make all the difference between 
plenty and want, between modest plenty and endurable want. Of course 
she told them, giving Bell to understand that she must dissemble so far 
as to pretend ignorance of the affair. 

“‘T shall thank him at once,” said Bell; “and tell him that I did not 
at all expect it, but am not too proud to accept it.” 

“Pray don’t, my dear; not just now. I am breaking a sort of 
promise in telling you at all,—only I could not keep it to myself. And 
he has so many things to worry him! Though he says nothing about it 
now, he has half broken his heart about you and Bernard.” Then, too, 
Mrs. Dale told the girls what request the squire had just made, and the 
manner in which he had made it. ‘The tone of his voice as he 
spoke brought tears into my eyes. I almost wish we had not done 
anything.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Lily, “what difference can it make to him? 
You know that our presence near him was always a trouble to him. He 
never really wanted us. He liked to have Bell there when he thought 
that Bell would marry his pet.” 
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“Don’t be unkind, Lily.” 

“JT don’t mean to be unkind. Why shouldn’t Bernard be his pet? 
I love Bernard dearly, and always thought it the best point in uncle 
Christopher that he was so fond of him. I knew, you know, that it-was 
no use. Of course I knew it, as I understood all about somebody 
else. But Bernard is his pet.” 

“ He’s fond of you all, in his own way,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“But is he fond of you?—that’s the question,” said Lily. “We 
could have forgiven him anything done to us, and have put up 
with any words he might have spoken to us, because he regards us 
as children. His giving a hundred a year to Bell won't make you 
comfortable in this house if he still domineers over you. If a neigh 
bour be neighbourly, near neighbourhood is very nice. But uncle 
Christopher has not been neighbourly. He has wanted to be more 
than an uncle to us, on condition that he might be less than a brother 
toyou. Bell and I have always felt that his regard on such terms was 
not worth having.” 

“T almost feel that we have been wrong,” said Mrs. Dale; “but in 
truth I never thought that the matter would be to him one of so much 
moment,” 

When Bell had gone, Mrs. Dale and Lily were not disposed to con- 
tinue with much energy the occupation on which they had all been 
employed for some days past. There had been life and excitement in 
the work when they had first commenced their packing, but now it was 
grown wearisome, dull, and distasteful. Indeed so much of it was done 
that but little was left to employ them, except those final strappings and 
fastenings, and that last collection of odds and ends which could not be 
accomplished till they were absolutely on the point of starting. The 
squire had said that unpacking would be easier than packing, and 
Mrs. Dale, as she wandered about among the hampers.and cases, began 
to consider whether the task of restoring all the things to their old places 
would be very disagreeable. She said nothing of this to Lily, and Lily 
herself, whatever might be her thoughts, made no such suggestion to her 
mother. 

“I think Hopkins will miss us more than any one else,” she said. 
“Hopkins will have no one to scold.” 

Just at that moment Hopkins appeared at the parlour window, and 
signified his desire for a conference. 

“You must come round,” said Lily. “ It’s too cold for the window 
to be opened. I always like to get him into the house, because he 
feels himself a little abashed by the chairs and tables ; or, perhaps, 
it is the carpet that is too much for him. Out on the gravel-walks 
he is such a terrible tyrant, and in the greenhouse he almost tramples 
upon one! ” 

Hopkins, when he did appear at the parlour door, seemed by his 
manner to justify Lily’s discretion. He was not at all masterful in his 
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tone or bearing, and seemed to pay to the chairs and tables all the 
deference which they could have expected. 

“So you be going in earnest, ma’am,” he said, looking down at 
Mrs. Dale’s feet. 

As Mrs. Dale did not answer him at once, Lily spoke :—“ Yes, 
Hopkins, we are going in a very few days, now. We shall see you 
sometimes, I hope, over at Guestwick.” 

“Humph !” said Hopkins. “So you be really going ! I didn’t think 
it’d ever come to that, miss; I didn’t indeed,—and no more it oughtn’t; 
but of course it isn’t for me to speak.” 

“People must change their residence sometimes, you know,” said 
Mrs. Dale, using the same argument by which Eames had endeavoured to 
excuse his departure to Mrs. Roper. 

““ Well, ma’am; it ain’t for me to say anything. But this I will say, 
I’ve lived here about t’ squire’s place, man and boy, jist all my life, seeing 
I was born here, as you knows, Mrs. Dale; and of all the bad things I 
ever see come about the place this is a sight the worst.” 

‘Oh, Hopkins !” 

“The worst of all, ma’am; the worst ofall! It'll just kill t’ squire! 
There’s ne’ery doubt in the world about that. It'll be the very death of 
t old man.” 

“That’s nonsense, Hopkins,” said Lily. 

“Very well, miss. I don’t say but what it is nonsense; only you'll 
see. There’s Mr. Bernard,—he’s gone away; and by all accounts he 
never did care very much for the place. They all say he’s a-going to the 
Hingies. And Miss Bell. is going to be married,—which is all proper, in 
course: why shouldn’t she? And why shouldn’t you, too, Miss Lily?” 

** Perhaps I shall, some day, Hopkins.” 

‘“‘ There’s no day like the present, Miss Lily. And I do say this, that 
the man as pitched into him would be the man for my money.” This, 
which Hopkins spoke in the excitement of the moment, was perfectly 
unintelligible to Lily, and Mrs. Dale, who shuddered as she heard him, 
said not a word to call for any explanation. “ But,” continued Hopkins, 
“that’s all as it may be, Miss Lily, and you be in the hands of Providence, 
—as is others.” 

“‘ Exactly so, Hopkins.” 

“But why should your mamma be all for going away? She aint 
going to marry no one. Here’s the house, and there’s she, and there's 
t’ squire; and why should she be for going away? So much going away 
all at once can’t be for any good. It’s just a breaking up of everything, 
as though nothing wasn’t good enough for nobody. I never went away, 
and I can’t abide it.” 

“ Well, Hopkins ; it’s settled now,” said Mrs. Dale, “and I'm afraid it 
can’t be unsettled.” 

“ Settled ;—well. Tell me this: do you expect, Mrs. Dale, that he’s 
to live there all alone by hisself, without any one to say a cross word to, 
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—unless it be me or Dingles ; for Jolliffe’s worse than nobody, he’s so 
mortial cross hisself. Of course he can’t stand it. If you goes away, 
Mrs. Dale, Mister Bernard, he’ll be squire in less than twelve months. 
He'll come back from the Hingies, then, I suppose?” 

“J don’t think my brother-in-law will take it in that way, 
Hopkins.” 

“ Ah, ma’am, you don’t know him,—not as I knows him ;—all the ins 
and outs and crinks and crannies of him. I knows him as I does the old 
apple-trees that I’ve been a-handling for forty year. There's a deal of 
bad wood about them old cankered trees, and some folk say they ain’t 
worth the ground they stand on; but I know where the sap runs, and 
when the fruit-blossom shows itself I know where the fruit will be the 
sweetest. It don’t take much to kill one of them old trees,—but there's 
life in ’m yet if they be well handled.” 

“T’m sure I hope my brother's life may be long spared to him,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

“Then don’t be taking yourself away, ma’am, into them gashly 
lodgings at Guestwick. I says they are gashly for the likes of a Dale. 
It is not for me to speak, ma’am, of course. And I only came up 
now just to know what things you'd like with you out of the green- 
house.” 

“Oh, nothing, Hopkins, thank you,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“He told me to put up for you the best I could pick, and I means to 
do it;” and Hopkins, as he spoke, indicated by a motion of his head that 
he was making reference to the squire. 

“ We shan’t have any place for them,” said Lily. 

“T must send a few, miss, just to cheer you upa bit. I fear you'll 
be very dolesome there. And the doctor,—he ain’t got what you can call 
a regular garden, but there is a bit of a place behind.” 

“ But we wouldn’t rob the dear old place,” said Lily. 

“For the matter of that what does it signify? T’ squire’ll be that 
wretched he’ll turn sheep in here to destroy the place, or he'll have 
the garden ploughed. You see if he don’t. As for the place, the place 
is clean done for, if you leave it. You don’t suppose he'll go and 
let the Small House to strangers! ‘T’ squire ain’t one of that sort 
any ways.” 

“Ah me!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale, as soon as Hopkins had taken 
himself off. 

“What is it, mamma? He's a dear old man, but surely what he 
says cannot make you really unhappy.” 

“Tt is so hard to know what one ought to do. I did not mean to be 
selfish, but it seems to me as though I were doing the most selfish thing 
in the world.” 

“Nay, mamma; it has been anything but selfish. Besides, it is we 
that have done it; not you.” 

“Do you know, Lily, that I also have that feeling as to breaking up 
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one’s old mode of life of which Hopkins spoke. I thought that I should 
be glad to escape from this place, but now that the time has come | 
dread it.” 

“Do you mean that you repent?” 

Mrs. Dale did not answer her daughter at once, fearing to commit 
herself by words which could not be retracted. . But at last she 
said, “‘ Yes, Lily; I think I do repent. I think that it has not been 
well done.” 

“ Then let it be undone,” said Lily. 

The dinner-party at Guestwick Manor on that day was not very 
bright, and yet the earl had done all in his power to make his guests 
happy. But’ gaiety did not come naturally to his house, which, as will 
have been seen, was an abode very unlike in its nature to that of the 
other earl at Courcy Castle. Lady de Courcy at any rate understood how 
to receive and entertain a housefull of people, though the practice of 
doing so might give rise to difficult questions in the privacy of her 
domestic relations. Lady Julia did not understand it; but then Lady 
Julia was never called upon to answer for the expense of extra servants, 
nor was she asked about twice a week who the was to pay the wine- 
merchant’s bill? As regards Lord de Guest and the Lady Julia them- 
selves, I think they had the best of it; but I am bound to adnit, 
with reference to chance guests, that the house was dull. The people 
who were now gathered at the earl’s table could hardly have been 
expected to be very sprightly when in company with each other. The 
squire was not a man much given to general society, and was unused to 
amuse a table full of people. On the present occasion he sat next to Lady 
Julia, and from time to time muttered a few words to her about the state 
of the country. Mrs. Eames was terribly afraid of everybody there, and 
especially of the earl, next to whom she sat, and whom she continually 
called “ my lord,” showing by her voice as she did so that she was almost 
alarmed by the sound of her own voice. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce were there, 
the parson sitting on the other side of Lady Julia, and the parson’s wife 
on the other side of the earl. Mrs. Boyce was very studious to show that 
she was quite at home, and talked perhaps more than any one else; but in 
doing so she bored the earl most exquisitely, so that he told John Eames 
the next morning that she was worse than the bull. The parson ate his 
dinner, but said little or nothing between the two graces. He was 4 
heavy, sensible, slow man, who knew himself and his own powers. 
“Uncommon good stewed beef,” he said, as he went home; “ why can't 
we have our beef stewed like that?” “Because we don’t pay our cook 
sixty pounds a year,” said Mrs. Boyce. “ A woman with sixteen pounds 
can stew beef as well as a woman with sixty,” said he; “she only wants 
looking after.” The earl himself was possessed of a sort of gaiety. There 
was about him a lightness of spirit which often made him an agreeable 
companion to one single person. John Eames conceived him to be the 
most sprightly old man of his day,—an old man with the fun and frolic 
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almost of a boy. But this spirit, though it would show itself before John 
Eames, was not up to the entertainment of John Eames’s mother and 
sister, together with the squire, the parson, and the parson’s wife of 
Allington. So that the earl was overweighted and did not shine on this 
occasion at his own dinner-table. Dr. Crofts, who had also been invited, 
and who had secured the place which was now peculiarly his own next to 
Bell Dale, was no doubt happy enough; as, let us hope, was the young 
lady also; but they added very little to the general hilarity of the com- 
pany. John Eames was seated between his own sister and the parson, 
and did not at all enjoy his position. He had a full view of the doctor's 
felicity, as the happy pair sat opposite to him, and conceived himself to 
be hardly treated by Lily’s absence. 

The party was certainly very dull, as were all such dinners at Guest- 
wick Manor. ‘There are houses, which, in their every-day course, are 
not conducted by any means in a sad or unsatisfactory manner,—in which 
life, as arule, runs along merrily enough ; but which cannot give a dinner- 
party; or, I might rather say, should never allow themselves to be allured 
into the attempt. The owners of such houses are generally themselves 
quite aware of the fact, and dread the dinner which they resolve to give 
quite as much as it is dreaded by their friends. They know that they 
prepare for their guests an evening of misery, and for themselves certain 
long hours of purgatory which are hardly to be endured. But they will 
do it. Why that long table, and all those supernumerary glasses and 
knives and forks, if they are never to be used? That argument produces 
all this misery; that and others cognate to it. On the present occasion, 
no doubt, there were excuses to be made. The squire and his niece had 
been invited on special cause, and their presence would have been well 
enough. The doctor added in would have done no harm. It was good- 
natured, too, that invitation given to Mrs. Eames and her daughter. The 
error lay in the parson and his wife. There was no necessity for their 
being there, nor had they any ground on which to stand, except the party- 
giving ground. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce made the dinner-party, and destroyed 
the social circle. Lady Julia knew that she had been wrong as soon as 
she had sent out the note. 

Nothing was said on that evening which has any bearing on our sfory. 
Nothing, indeed, was said which had any bearing on anything. The ear!’s 
professed object had been to bring the squire and young Eames together; 
but people are never brought together on such melancholy occasions. 
Though they sip their port in close contiguity, they are poles asunder in 
their minds and feelings. When the Guestwick fly came for Mr@. Eames, 
and the parson’s pony pliaeton came for him and Mrs. Boyce, a great 
relief was felt; but the misery of those who were left had gone too far 
to allow of any reaction on that evening. The squire yawned, and the 
earl yawned, and then there was an end of it for that night. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE SECOND VISIT TO THE GUESTWICK BRIDGE. 


Beit had declared that her sister would be very happy to see Jolin 
Eames if he would go over to Allington, and he had replied that of course 
he would go there. So much having been, as it were, settled, he was 
able to speak of his visit as a matter of course at the breakfast table, on 
the morning after the earl’s dinner-party. ‘“ I must get you to come round 
with me, Dale,-and see what I am doing to the land,” the earl said. And 
then he proposed to order saddle-horses. But the squire preferred walking, 
and in this way they were disposed of soon after breakfast. 

John had it in his mind to get Bell to himself for half an hour, and 
hold a conference with her; but it either happened that Lady Julia was 
too keen in her duties as a hostess, or else, as was more possible, Bell 
avoided the meeting. No opportunity for such an interview offered itself, 
though he hung about the drawing-room all the morning. ‘“ You had 
better wait for luncheon, now,” Lady Julia said to him about twelve, 
But this he declined; and taking himself away hid himself about the 
place for the next hour and a half. During this time he considered much 
whether it would be better for him to ride or walk. If she should give 
him any hope, he could ride back triumphant as a field-marshal. Then 
the horse would be delightful to him. But if she should give him no 
hope,—if it should be his destiny to be rejected utterly on that morning,— 
then the horse would be terribly in the way of his sorrow. Under such 
circumstances what could he do but roam wide about across the fields, 
resting when he might choose to rest, and running when it might suit 
him torun. “And she is not like other girls,” he thought to himself. 
“‘She won't care for my boots being dirty.” So at last he elected 
to walk. 

‘“‘Stand up to her boldly, man,” the earl had said to him. “By 
George, what is there to be afraid of ? It’s my belief they'll give most 
to those who ask for most. There’s nothing sets ’em against a man like 
being sheepish.” How the earl knew so much, seeing that he had not 
himself given signs of any success in that walk of life, I am not prepared 
to say. But Eames took his advice as being. in itself good, and resolved 
to act upon it. ‘ Not that any resolution will be of any use,” he said to 
himself, as he walked along. ‘ When the moment comes I know that 
I shall @remble before her, and I know that she'll see it; but I don't 
think it will make any difference in her.” 

He had last seen her on the lawn behind the Small House, just at that 
time when her passion for Crosbie was at the strongest. Eames had gone 
thither impelled by a foolish desire to declare to her his hopeless love, 
and she had answered him by telling him that she loved Mr, Crosbie 
better than all the world besides. Of course she had done so, at that 
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time; but, nevertheless, her manner of telling him had seemed to him to 
be cruel. And he also had been cruel. He had told her that he hated 
Crosbie,—calling him “ that man,” and assuring her that no earthly con- 
sideration should induce him to go into “that man’s house.” Then he had 
walked away moodily, wishing him all manner of evil. Was it not 
singular that all the evil things which he, in his mind, had meditated for 
the man, had fallen upon him. Crosbie had lost his love! He had so 
proved himself to be a villain that his name might not be so much as 
mentioned ! He had been ignominiously thrashed! But what good 
would all this be if his image were still dear to Lily’s heart. “I told her 
that I loved her then,” he said to himself, “ though I had no right to do 
so, At any rate I have a right to tell her now.” 

When he reached Allington he did not go in through the village and 
up to the front of the Small House by the cross street, but turned by the 
church gate, and passed over the squire’s terrace, and by the end of the 
Great House through the garden. Here he encountered Hopkins. “Why, 
if that b’aint Mr. Eames!” said the gardener. “ Mr. John, may I make 
so bold?” and Hopkins held out a very dirty hand, which Eames of course 
took, unconscious of the cause of this new affection. 

“T’m just going to call at the Small House, and I thought I'd come 
this way.” 

“To be sure; this way, or that way, or any way, who’s so welcome, 
Mr. John? [I envies you; I envies you more than I envies any 
man. If I coulda got him by the scuff of the neck, I’d a treated him 
jist like any wermin;—I would, indeed! He was wermin! I ollays 
said it. I hated him ollays; I did, indeed, Mr. John, from the first 
moment when he used to be nigging away at them foutry balls, knocking 
them in among the rhododendrons, as though there weren't no flower 
blossoms for next year. He never looked at one as though one were a 
Christian; did he, Mr. John?” 

“T wasn’t very fond of him myself, Hopkins.” 

“Of course you weren’t very fond of him. Who was ?—only she, 
poor young lady. She'll be better now, Mr. John, a deal better. He 
wasn’t a wholesome lover,—not like you are. Tell me, Mr. John, did 
you give it him well when you got him ? I heerd you did ;—two black 
eyes, and all his face one mash of gore!” And Hopkins, who was by no 
means a young man, stiffly put himself into a fighting attitude. 

Eames passed on over the little bridge, which seemed to be in a state of 
fast decay, unattended to by any friendly carpenter, now that the days of 
its use were so nearly at an end; and on into the garden, lingering’ on the 
spot where he had last said farewell to Lily. He looked about as though 
he expected still to find her there; but there was no one to be seen in the 
garden, and no sound to be heard. As every step brought him nearer 
to her whom he was seeking, he became more and more conscious of the 
hopelessness of his errand. Him she had never loved, and why should he 
venture to hope that she would love him now? He would have turned 
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back had he not been aware that his promise to others required that he 
should persevere. He had said that he would do this thing, and he would 
be as good as his word. But he hardly ventured to hope that he might 
be successful. In this frame of mind he slowly made his way up across 
the lawn. 

“ My dear, there is John Eames,” said Mrs. Dale, who had first seen 
him from the parlour window. , 

“ Don’t go, mamma.” 

“‘T don’t know; perhaps it will be better that I should.” 

“No, mamma, no; what good can it do? It can dono good. I like 
him as well as I can like any one. I love him dearly. But it can do no 
good. Let him come in here, and be very kind to him ; but do not go 
away and leave us. Of course I knew he would come, and I shall be very 
glad to see him.” 

Then Mrs. Dale went round to the other room, and admitted her visitor 
through the window of the drawing-room. “We are in terrible confusion, 
John, are we not?” 

‘“* And so you are really going to live in Guestwick ?” 

“ Well, it looks like it, does it not? But, to tell you a secret,—only it 
must be a secret; you must not mention it at Guestwick Manor; even 
Bell does not know ;—we have half made up our minds to unpack all our 
things and stay where we are.” 

Eames was so intent on his own purpose, and so fully occupied with 
the difficulty of the task before him, that he could hardly receive 
Mrs. Dale’s tidings with all the interest which they deserved. ‘ Unpack 
them all again,” he said. ‘ That will be very troublesome. Is Lily with 
you, Mrs. Dale?” 

“Yes, she is in the parlour. Come and see her.” So he followed 
Mrs. Dale through the hall, and found himself in the presence of his 
love. 

“ How do you do, John?” How do you do, Lily?” We all know 
the way in which such meetings are commenced. Each longed to be tender 
and affectionate to the other,—each in a different way ; but neither knew 
how to throw any tenderness into this first greeting. ‘So you're staying 
at the Manor House,” said Lily. 

“Yes; I’m staying there. Your uncle and Bell came yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“‘ Have you heard about Bell?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Oh, yes; Mary told me. I’m so glad of it. I always liked 
Dr. Crofts very much. I have not congratulated her, because I didn't 
know whether it was a secret. But Crofts was there last night, and if it 
is a secret he didn’t seem to be very careful about keeping it.” 

“It is no secret,” said Mrs. Dale. “I don’t know that I am fond of 
such secrets.” But as she said this, she thought of Crosbie’s engagement, 
which had been told to every one, and of its consequences. 

“Ts it to be soon?” he asked. 
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“ Well, yes; we think so. Of course nothing is settled.” 

“Tt was such fun,” said Lily. ‘James, who took, at any rate, a 
year or two to make his proposal, wanted to be married the next day 
afterwards.” 

“No, Lily ; not quite that.” 

“ Well, mamma, it was very nearly that. He thought it could all be 
done this week. It has made us so happy, John! I don’t know anybody 
I should so much like for a brother. I'm very glad you like him;—very 
glad. I hope you'll be friends always.” There was some little tenderness 
in this;—as John acknowledged to himself. 

“T’m sure we shall,—if he likes it. That is, if I ever happen to see 
him. I'll do anything for him I can if he ever comes up to London. 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing, Mrs. Dale, if he settled himself in London?” 

“No, John; it would be a very bad thing. Why should he wish to 
rob me of my daughter?” 

Mrs. Dale was speaking of her eldest daughter; but the very allusion 
to any such robbery covered John Eames’s face with a blush, made him 
hot up to the roots of his hair, and for the moment silenced him. 

“You think he would have a better career in London?” said Lily, 
speaking under the influence of her superior presence of mind. 

She had certainly shown defective judgment in desiring her mother 
not to leave them alone; and of this Mrs. Dale soon felt herself aware. 
The thing had to be done, and no little precautionary measure, such as 
this of Mrs. Dale’s enforced presence, would prevent it. Of this Mrs. Dale 
was well aware; and she felt, moreover, that John was entitled to an 
opportunity of pleading his own cause. It might be that such opportunity 
would avail him nothing, but not the less should he have it of right, seeing 
that he desired it. But yet Mrs. Dale did not dare to get up and leave 
the room. Lily had asked her not to do so, and at the present period of 
their lives all Lily’s requests were sacred. They continued for some time 
to talk of Crofts and his marriage ; and when that subject was finished, 
they discussed their own probable,—or, as it seemed now, improbable,— 
removal to Guestwick. ‘It’s going too far, mamma,” said Lily, ‘to say 
that you think we shall not go. It was only last night that you suggested 
it, The truth is, John, that Hopkins came in and discoursed with the 
most wonderful eloquence. Nobody dared to oppose Hopkins. He made 
us almost ery; he was so pathetic.” 

“ He has just been talking to me, too,” said John, “ as I came through 
the squire’s garden.” 

“ And what has he been saying to you?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Oh, I don’t know; not much.” John, however, remembered well, 
at this moment, all that the gardener had said to him. Did she know of 
that encounter between him and Crosbie? and if she did know of it, in 
what light did she regard it ? 

They had sat thus for an hour together, and Eames was not as yet an 
inch nearer to his object. He had sworn to himself that he would not 
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leave the Small House without asking Lily to be his wife. It seemed to 
him as though he would be guilty of falsehood towards the earl if he 
did so. Lord De Guest had opened his house to him, and had asked 
all the Dales there, and had offered himself up as a sacrifice at the 
cruel shrine of a serious dinner-party, to say nothing of that easier and 
lighter sacrifice which he had made in a pecuniary point of view, in 
order that this thing might be done. Under such circumstances Eames 
was too honest a man not to do it, let the difficulties in his way be what 
they might. 

He had sat there for an hour, and Mrs. Dale still remained with 
her daughter. Should he get up boldly and ask Lily to put on her 
bonnet and come out into the garden? As the thought struck him, 
he rose and grasped at his hat. “I am going to walk back to Guest- 
wick,” said he. 

“It was very good of you to come so far to see us.” 

“T was always fond of walking,” he said. ‘The earl wanted me 
to ride, but I prefer being on foot when I know the country, as I do 
here.” 

“ Have a glass of wine before you go.” 

“Oh, dear, no. I think I'll go back through the squire’s fields, and 
out on the road at the white gate. The path is quite dry now.” 

‘JT dare say it is,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Lily, I wonder whether you would come as far as that with me.” 
As the request was made Mrs, Dale looked at her daughter almost 
beseechingly. ‘Do, pray do,” said he; “it is a beautiful day for 
walking.” 

The path proposed lay right across the field into which Lily had taken 
Crosbie when she made her offer to let him off from his engagement. 
Could it be possible that she should ever walk there again with another 
lover? “No, John,” she said ; ‘‘not to-day, I think. I ’&m almost tired, 
and I had rather not go out.” 

“Tt would do you good,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“‘T don’t want to be done good to, mamma. Besides, I should have 
to come back by myself.” 

“ ]’ll come back with you,” said Johnny. 

“Oh, yes; and then I should have to go again with you. But, John, 
really I don’t wish to walk to-day.” Whereupon John Eames again put 
down his hat. 

“Lily,” said he; and then he stopped. Mrs. Dale walked away to 
the window, turning her back upon her daughter and visitor. “ Lily, I 
have come over here on purpose to speak to you. Indeed, I have come 
down from London only that I might see you.” 

“ Have you, John?” 

“ Yes, Ihave. You know well all that I have got to tell you. I loved 
you before he ever saw you; and now that he has gone, I love you better 
than I ever did. Dear Lily!” and he put out his hand to her. 
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“No, John; no,” she answered. 

“ Must it be always no?” 

“ Always no to that. How can it be otherwise? You would not 
have me marry you while I love another !” 

‘“‘ But he is gone. He has taken another wife.” : 

“T cannot change myself because he is changed. If you are kind to 
me you will let that be enough.” 

“But you are so unkind to me!” 

“No, no; oh, I would wish to be so kind to you! John, here; take 
my hand. It is the hand of a friend who loves you, and will always love 
you. Dear John, I will do anything,—everything for you but that.” 

“ There is only one thing,” said he, still holding her by the hand, but 
with his face turned from her. 

“Nay; do not say so. Are you worse off than I am? I could not 
have that one thing, and I was nearer to my heart’s longings than you 
have ever been. I cannot have that one thing; but I know that there 
are other things, and I will not allow myself to be broken-hearted.” 

“ You are stronger than I am,” he said. 

“ Not stronger, but more certain. Make yourself as sure as I am, and 
you, too, will be strong. Is it not so, mamma?” 

“TJ wish it could be otherwise ;—I wish it could be otherwise! If you 
can give him any hope . 

“Mamma!” 

“ Tell me that I may come again,—in a year,” he pleaded. 

“T cannot tell you so. You may not come again,—not in this 
way. Do you remember what I told you before, in the garden; that 
I loved him better than all the world besides? It is still the same. I 
still love him better than all the world. How, then, can I give you 
any hope?” 

“ But it will not be so for ever, Lily.” 

“For ever! Why should he not be mine as well as hers when that 
for ever comes? John, if you understand what it is to love, you will say 
nothing more of it. 1 have spoken to you more openly about this than I 
have ever done to anybody, even to mamma, because I have wished to 
make you understand my feelings. I should be disgraced in my own eyes 
if I admitted the love of another man, after—after—. It is to me almost 
as though I had married him. Iam not blaming him, remember. These 
things are different with a man.” 

She had not dropped his hand, and as she made her last speech was 
sitting in her old chair with her eyes fixed upon the ground. She spoke 
in a low voice, slowly, almost with difficulty; but still the words came 
very clearly, with a clear, distinct voice which caused them to be 
remembered with accuracy, both by Eames and Mrs. Dale. To him it 
seemed to be impossible that he should continue his suit after such a decla- 
ration. ‘To Mrs. Dale they were terrible words, speaking of a perpetual 
widowhood, and telling of an amount of suffering greater even than that 
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which she had anticipated. It was true that Lily had never said so much 
to her as she had now said to John Eames, or had attempted to make go 
clear an exposition of her own feelings. ‘I should be disgraced in my 
own eyes if I admitted the love of another man!” They were terrible 
words, but very easy to be understood. Mrs. Dale had felt, from the first, 
that Eames was coming too soon, that the earl and the squire together 
were making an effort to cure the wound too quickly after its infliction ; 
that time should have been given to her girl to recover. But now the 
attempt had been made, and words had been forced from Lily’s lips, the 
speaking of which would never be forgotten by herself. 

“1 knew that it would be so,” said John. 

“ Ah, yes; you know it, because your heart understands my heart. 
And you will not be angry with me, and say naughty, cruel words, as 
you did once before. We will think of each other, John, and pray for 
each other; and will always love one another. When we do meet let us 
be glad to see each other. No other friend shall ever be dearer to me 
than you are. You are so true and honest! When you marry I will tell 
your wife what an infinite blessing God has given her.” 

* You shall never do that.” 

“Yes, I will. I understand what you mean ; but yet I will.” 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Dale,” he said. 

‘“*Good-by, John. If it could have been otherwise with her you 
should have had all my best wishes in the matter. I would have loved 
you dearly as my son; and I will love you now.” Then she put up her 
lips and kissed his face. 

“ And so will I love you,” said Lily, giving him her hand again. He 
looked longingly into her face as though he had thought it possible that 
she also might kiss him; then he pressed her hand to his lips, and without 
speaking any further farewell, took up his hat and left the room. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ They should not have let him come,” said Lily. “ But they don't 
understand. They think that I have lost a toy, and they mean to be 
good-natured, and to give me another.” Very shortly after that Lily 
went away by herself, and sat alone for hours; and when she joined her 
mother again at tea-time, nothing further was said of John Eames’s visit. 

He made his way out by the front door, and through the churchyard, 
and in this way on to the field through which he had asked Lily to walk 
with him. He hardly began to think of what had passed till he had left 
the squire’s house behind him. As he made his way through the tomb- 
stones he paused and read one, as though it interested him, He stood a 
moment under the tower looking up at the clock, and then pulled out his 
own watch, as though to verify the one by the other. He made, uncon- 
sciously, a struggle to drive away from his thoughts the facts of the 
late scene, and for some five or ten minutes he succeeded. He said to 
himself a word or two about Sir Raffle and his letters, and laughed 
inwardly as he remembered the figure of Rafferty bringing in the 
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knight's shoes. He had gone some half mile upon his way before he 
yentured to stand still and tell himself that he had failed in the great 
object of his life. 

Yes; he had failed: and he acknowledged to himself, with bitter 
reproaches, that he had failed, now and for ever. He told himself that he 
had obtruded upon her in her sorrow with an unmannerly love, and 
rebuked himself as having been not only foolish but ungenerous. His 
friend the earl had been wont, in his waggish way, to call him the con- 
quering hero, and had so talked him out of his common.sense as to have 
made him almost think that he would be successful in his suit. Now, 
as he told himself that any such success must have been impossible, he 
almost hated the earl for having brought him to this condition. A con- 
quering hero, indeed! How should he manage to sneak back among 
them all at the Manor House, crestfallen and abject in his misery? 
Everybody knew the errand on which he had gone, and everybody must 
know of his failure. How could he have been such a fool as to under- 
take such a task under the eyes of so many lookers-on? Was it not the 
case that he had so fondly expected success, as to think only of his triumph 
in returning, and not of his more probable disgrace? He had allowed 
others to make a fool of him, and had so made a fool of himself that 
now all hope and happiness were over for him. How could he escape at 
once out of the country,—back to London? How could he get away 
without saying a word further to any one? That was the thought that at 
first occupied his mind. 

He crossed the road at the end of the squire’s property, where the 
parish of Allington divides itself from that of Abbot’s Guest in which 
the earl’s house stands, and made his way back along the copse which 
skirted the field in which they had encountered the bull, into the high 
woods which were at the back of the park. Ah, yes; it had been well 
for him that he had not come out on horseback. That ride home along 
the high road and up to the Manor House stables would, under his 
present circumstances, have been almost impossible to him. As it was, he 
did not think it possible that he should return to his place in the earl’s 
house. How could he pretend to maintain his ordinary demeanour under 
the eyes of those two old men? It would be better for him to get home 
to his mother,—to send a message from thence to the Manor, and then 
to escape back to London. So thinking, but with no resolution made, he 
went on through the woods, and down from the hill back towards the 
town till he again came to the little bridge over the brook. There 
he stopped and stood awhile with his broad hand spread over the 
letters which he had cut in those early days, so as to hide them from 
his sight. “What an ass I have been,—always and ever!” he said to 
himself. 

It was not only of his late disappointment that he was thinking, but 
of his whole past life. He was conscious of his hobbledehoyhood,—of that 
backwardness on his part in assuming manhood which had rendered him 
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incapable of making himself acceptable to Lily before she had fallen into 
the clutches of Crosbie. As he thought of this he declared to himself that 
if he could meet Crosbie again he would again thrash him,—that he would 
so belabour him as to send him out of the world, if such sending might 
possibly be done by fair beating, regardless whether he himself might be 
called upon to follow him. Was it not hard that for the.two of them,—for 
Lily and for him also,—there should be such punishment because of the 
insincerity of that man? When he had thus stood upon the bridge for 
some quarter of an hour, he took out his knife, and, with deep, rough 
gashes in the wood, cut out Lily’s name from the rail. 

He had hardly finished, and was still looking at the chips as they 
were being carried away by the stream, when a gentle step came close up 
to him, and turning round, he saw that Lady Julia was on the bridge, 
She was close to him, and had already seen his handiwork. “Has shi 
offended you, John?” she said. 

“ Oh, Lady Julia!” 

“‘ Has she offended you?” 

‘¢ She has refused me, and it is all over.” 

“Tt may be that she has refused you, and that yet it need not be all 
over. Iam sorry that you have cut out the name, John. Do you mean to 
cut it out from your heart ?” 

“ Never. I would if I could, but I never shall.” 

“Keep to it as to a great treasure. It will be a joy to you in after 
years, and not a sorrow. To have loved truly, even though you shall 
have loved in vain, will be a consolation when you are as old as I am. 
It is something to have had a heart.” 

“T don’t know. I wish that I had none.” 

“ And, John;—I can understand her feeling now; and, indeed, I 
thought all through that you were asking her too soon; but the time may 
yet come when she will think better of your wishes.” 

“No, no; never. I begin to know her now.” 

“Tf you can be constant in your love you may win her yet. Re- 
member how young she is; and how young you both are. Come again 
in two years’ time, and then, when you have won her, you shall tell me 
that I have been a good old woman to you both.” 

“‘T shall never win her, Lady Julia.” As he spoke these last words 
the tears were running down his cheeks, and he was weeping openly in 
presence of his companion. It was well for him that she had come upon 
him in his sorrow. When he once knew that she had seen his tears, he 
could pour out to her the whole story of his grief; and as he did so she 
led him back quietly to the house. 














